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It may safely be said that there is no country in the world where the 
difficulty [sc. of Church Establishments] is so great, the problem so com- 
plicated, as it is in our own: the seat of a vast empire, extended over a 
great variety of races and religions, and itself inhabited by a population 
divided by endless diversities of opinion and belief, and subject to a 
monarchy so tempered by constitutional restraints, that no small sagacity 
is required to determine where the centre of power is to be found, and it 
is only certain that it depends on the concurrence of many subordinate 
agencies. It is clear that rules of action which under a system of personal 
government might be binding on the conscience of the ruler, would become 
utterly inapplicable to a Legislative Body, representing widely divergent 
religious sentiments, and of masses too large and powerful to be ignored 
or neglected. The practical neutrality or impartiality which in the one 
case would have been a fault or a sin, becomes, under altered circum- 
stances, a necessity and an obligation. The zeal which was a duty, becomes 
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an error and a weakness.—BisHoPp, THIRLWALL, Charge of 1869: vide 
Remains, vol. ii., p. 215. 


IN a recent issue of this Review Mr. Boys-Smith seeks to show 
‘the value of Church Establishment for religion.’ He builds 
much on three eminent writers—Hooker (0b. 1600), Paley (0b. 
1805), and Thirlwall (0b. 1875)—-who championed the Establish- 
ment of the Church of England as it existed in their own time, but 
he does not sufficiently remember that the present authority of 
their arguments is strictly conditioned by the measure of relevance 
which those arguments may possess to the actual situation which 
now confronts us. When we contrast the conditions under which 
they wrote and those under which we ourselves are living, we 
must needs admit that the difference is so profound that it is 
hardly reasonable to turn to them for practical guidance in our 
present perplexities. Hooker, incomparably the greatest of the 
three, assumed the identity of the nation and the Church, an 
assumption which was never really justified by the facts, and has 
long since been abandoned both by the law of England and by 
the apologists of the English Establishment. Paley defended the 
highly anomalous Establishment of the later Georgian period on 
the ground of its utility, but his argument presupposes a view of 
society, and discloses an attitude of mind, which are quite alien 
to the present age. Thirlwall was more conspicuous among his 
contemporaries as the apologist of Disestablisment in Ireland 
than as the champion of Establishment in England ; and since 
he delivered the great ‘ Charges’ which Mr. Boys-Smith quotes 
with so much appreciation, three Churches—the Churches of 
Ireland, Wales, and India—have been disestablished, and four 
successive extensions of the franchise have revolutionised the 
British Constitution. The Establishment, as it now survives in 
England, is something which Hooker could hardly have imagined, 
and which Paley would have found extremely unpalatable. 
Thirlwall’s attitude is less easy to determine, but the striking 
passage with which we have prefaced this article indicates so 
clear a perception of the paradoxical character of the present 
relations of Church and State as makes it unlikely that he would 
have stood forward in their defence. 

Mr. Boys-Smith speaks of ‘ the ideal, as Hooker envisaged it,’ 
and holds that though ‘ this deal has never been realised to the 
full,’ yet those are mistaken ‘who would maintain that it is an 
anachronism even to entertain that sdeal at the present day.’ An 
‘ideal’ is not the same thing as an ‘ assumption.’ Hooker never 
advances his version of a national Church-as an ideal to be pur- 
sued, but as a fact to be asserted and made the basis of argument. 


1 * The Value of Church Establishment for Religion,’ July 1929. 
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He was the champion of an actually existing polity, which was 
founded on the assumption that, in a State or kingdom which had 
professed Christianity, ‘one and the self-same people are the 
Church and the Commonwealth.’ All his case for the Royal 
supremacy and the ecclesiastical function of Parliament: rests on 
this identity. The Tudor Establishment was rigorously logical. 
It insisted on the practical consequences of its own theory. . No dis- 
sent from the national religion was tolerated. Every person above 
sixteen years of age was required, under legal penalties for dis- 
obedience, to receive the Holy Communion in the parish church 
every Easter. It was no case of an ideal to be aimed at, but of an 
obligation to be enforced. The ideal of a completely Christian 
people, in which the citizen and the communicant shall be iden- 
tical, is one thing; the assumption that this ideal has been 
actually attained is quite another. The first must always inspire 
the efforts of the Church, whether established or not: the last 
can only be made the basis of policy at the cost of disillusionment 
and disaster. Indeed, it may well turn out to be the case that 
advance towards the ideal will be hindered rather than assisted 
by indulgence in the false assumption. Certainly the frank 
abandonment of an assumption which is plainly false does not 
necessarily imply any unfaithfulness to an ideal which is essen- 
tially Christian. 

Moreover, it is not unworthy of notice that, while Hooker 
emphasised the Royal supremacy as expressing the autonomy of 
the Church-Nation, he never forgot that the Church-Nation itself 
was part of a larger whole, and that its autonomy must respect 
that of the Church Catholic. He places together international 
laws in the secular sphere and the decisions of the Catholic Church 
in the spiritual. The King’s supremacy in the State must respect 
the one, and his supremacy in the Church must respect the other. 
In neither could an unlimited power be tolerated. 


_ Yea even as it were a thing unreasonable, if in civil affairs the king 
(albeit the whole universal body did join with him) should do anything by 
their supreme power for the ordering of their state at home, in prejudice 
of any of those ancient laws of nations which are of force throughout the 
world, because the necessary commerce of kingdoms dependeth on them ; 
so in principal matters belonging to Christian religion, a thing very scan- 
dalous and offensive it must needs be thought, if either kings or laws 
should dispose of the affairs of God, without any respect had to that 
which of old hath been reverently thought of throughout the world, and 
wherein there is no law of God which forceth us to swerve from the way 
wherein so many and so holy ages have gone. 


Hooker, for all his zeal for the Elizabethan Establishment, was 
no Erastian, but a devoted member of the Catholic Church. 

When Mr, Boys-Smith says that ‘a secular State does not 
U2 
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exist in this country, and is not desired,’ it is evident that he is 
using the word ‘ secular’ in an unusual sense. Indeed, his whole 
argument is embarrassed, and in some sense vitiated, by his 
arbitrary use of technical terms. ‘ Define your terms ’ is a counsel 
. which no reasoner can neglect with impunity. ‘ Establishment,’ 
“ Disestablishment,’ ‘State,’ ‘Church,’ ‘ spiritual,’ ‘ secular,’ 
‘ ecclesiastical,’ ‘ civil,’ and many other words are all technical 
terms of precise meaning, and only as such can they be usefully 
employed in argument. The following passage is an excellent 
illustration of Mr. Boys-Smith’s misleading use of language, and 
also of his failure to understand the views which he seeks to 
controvert. 


And to-day, when the civil power is responsible for so many tasks 
which, like education, are essentially spiritual, it is absurd to identify the 
civil with the secular. On the other hand, it is no less erroneous to identify 
the ecclesiastical with the spiritual. They may, indeed, at times even be 
opposed. But, leaving that aside, it is absurd to identify them. In the 
first place, the spiritual cannot be immediately identified with the religious. 
The best in morals, in art, in science or learning, is indubitably spiritual ; 
but it is not directly religious. And, in the second place, if attention is 
confined to the religious sphére, and if it is considered from what quarters 
guidance in religion comes to-day, the answer cannot be that it comes only 
from the religious societies of the country ; still less that it comes only 
from the clergy or from the ecclesiastical assemblies. Much of the most 
vigorous religion of the present day is connected somewhat loosely with 
the Churches which in a great measure have fostered it in the past. It is 
therefore doubly false to assume that whatever conflicts with an ecclesias- 
tical policy or decision is therefore in conflict with the spiritual interest, or 
that civil control in religious matters is necessarily an infringement of 
spiritual rights. 


We may observe in passing that education is a singularly unfor- 
tunate illustration of the spiritual competence of the modern 
State, for it is notorious that the modern State perforce disclaims 
its ability to provide the sanctions of morality which religion 
gives, and that moral and religious teaching are only given 
effectively in State schools by the agency of the Christian Church. 

What, we must ask, is the conclusion to which Mr. Boys-Smith 
would lead us? That the Christian Church is superfluous in the 
modern State? That the modern State is all-sufficing? That 
there is no distinction rightly drawn between ‘ civil’ and ‘ eccle- 
siastical,’ ‘ secular’ and ‘ spiritual’ ? He can hardly intend this, 
for he is maintaining the value of Church Establishment for 
religion, and he must needs assume both the existence of the 
Church and its distinctiveness from the State, with which Estab- 
lishment associates it so closely, and from which Disestablishment 
would dissociate it, as he thinks, so disastrously for religion. 

One of the main reasons why our graver thinkers incline to 
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doubt the value of Church Establishment for religion is the fact 
that Establishment tends to foster in men’s minds precisely that 
confusion between ‘secular’ and ‘spiritual’ which Mr. Boys- 
Smith exhibits, and which is the core of ‘ Erastianism.’ The 
modern State has taken over so many of the functions of the 
medieval Church that it is not surprising that the question should 
suggest itself to many minds whether it cannot take over the 
whole. The ‘ national clerisy,’ to employ Coleridge’s phrase, is 
now dispersed over so large an area, commonly regarded as 
secular,’ that the function still reserved for the clergy may seem 
too petty to be really worth maintaining. Civilisation within 
Christendom is so nearly self-sufficing that Christianity, in the 
distinctive form which the Church presents, tends to acquire the 
aspect of something outgrown, superfluous, and practically in- 
convenient. In a noble sermon preached in 1868 Dean Church, 
perhaps the greatest in the illustrious succession of the Deans of 
St. Paul’s, pointed out the strength, the danger, and the essential 
falseness of this tendency : 


Accordingly, it may be said, and certainly is sometimes thought, that 
civilization does all that Christianity claims to do. It is suggested or 
announced that society has outgrown Christianity ; that whatever benefits 
it once derived from Christian ideas and motives it needs no longer; that 
even if it learned its lessons from Christianity, yet now it is able to walk 
alone, to judge and deal without its teacher ; that there is nothing left for 
the Church to do, as a moral influence on society, but what can be as well 
or better done by other influences, not holding of religion, or, at any 
tate, of definite Christianity. The virtues which men want will now. 
grow on their own roots ; civilization is become strong enough to main- 
tain itself and to provide in the healthiest way for the perfection of human 
character... . 

It is enough to say that there are things of the deepest import to man 
and society which civilization does not pretend to give, and which nothing 
can give but Christianity.* 


Now the Church consists of those who believe in the reality and 
priceless worth of these ‘ things of the deepest import to man and 
society,’ and are associated together with the object of making 
their belief practically effective. ‘ The influence of the Church 
on society means, in its ultimate shape, the influence of those who 
compose it.’ 

Mr. Boys-Smith says with truth that ‘ no one who is not pre- 
pared with some views of the nature of the Church, or again of the 
nature of the State, is likely to discuss profitably the nature of the 
relation which exists between them’; but, at least so far as the 
Church is concerned, he does not appear to have heeded his own 
warning. What is his view of the nature of the Church? He 


2 The Gifts of Civilization, by R. W. Church, p. 100 f (London, 1891). 
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tells us that ‘a is greatly to the benefit of the State to be in close 
alliance with the Church,’ and he seems to endorse. Paley’s view 
that, since ‘ it cannot be proved that any form of church-government 
was laid down in the Christian, as it had been in the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, with a view to fixing a constitution for succeeding ages,’ the 
State has a free hand in the matter, and can organise the Church 
as best in its own judgment serves to the great end of ‘ utility.’ 
He says with unquestionable truth that ‘ much of the hostility to 
the established position of the Church of England derives its strength 
from a conviction quite inconsistent with the principle’ of Paley’s 
utilitarian argument ; and then he essays to remove this hostility 
by explaining, or rather explaining away, the distinction between 
‘secular’ and ‘ spiritual’ which it assumes! What is his own 
view of the Church? It is beside the mark to discuss the right 
of bishops, or clergy, or ecclesiastical assemblies, or a combination 
of these with the religious laity, to give authoritative utterance 
to the Church’s mind until this previous question has been 
answered. What does he understand by the Church ? When the 
Archbishops claimed for the Church of England ‘ inherent spiritual 
authority,’ they moved beyond such domestic and secondary 
questions as concerned the organs through which, or the methods 
by which, that authority ought to find legitimate expression, and 
raised the more fundamental issue of the Church’s essential 
character. The gravity of the action of the House of Commons 
lay in the fact that it overrode the decision of the Church itself, of 
bishops, clergy, and laity, expressed with great deliberation, and 
in a constitutional manner. Mr. Boys-Smith seems to be uncon- 
scious of the fact that the Anglican laity were associated with the 
bishops and clergy in the preparation of the Revised Prayer Book. 
It was no merely clerical demand that the House of Commons 
rejected, but the formulated judgment of that spiritual society 
which is called the Church of England. Very fitly did the bishops 
frame, and the Church Assembly endorse, a solemn protest 
against the claim of a merely secular authority, the House of 
Commons, to override that judgment : 


It is a fundamental principle that the Church—that is, the bishops 
together with the clergy and the laity—must in the last resort, when its 
mind has been fully ascertained, retain its inalienable right, in loyalty to 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, to formulate its faith in Him and to 
arrange the expression of that holy faith in its forms of worship. 


The precise form of Church polity may, as Christians in the past 
have generally believed, have been prescribed in advance of the 
Church’s experience, or it may, as historical students now com- 
monly maintain, have been determined by the Church in the light 
of that experience, but no considering Christian could ever tolerate 
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the notion that it lies within the power of the State to settle the 
matter for the Church. The doctrine of the Church of England on 
the subject is declared sufficiently in the Preface to the Ordinal, 
and in the Ordinal itself. Bishop Lightfoot’s conclusion, set forth 
in his famous ‘ Dissertation’ some sixty years ago, appears to be 
endorsed by that brilliant and independent scholar Canon Streeter 
in his newly published examination of the evidence, The Primitive 
Church : 


The threefold ministry can be traced to Apostolic direction, and short 
of an express statement we can possess no better assurance of a Divine 
appointment or at least a Divine sanction. If the facts do not allow us to 
unchurch other Christian communities differently organized, they may at 
least justify our jealous adhesion to a polity derived from this source.* 


Paley’s Erastianism is as historically absurd as it is morally 
repulsive. 

Mr. Boys-Smith endorses, though he does not emphasise, the 
two grounds upon which ‘ a defence of the established position of 
the Church of England is usually made to rest,’ but neither of 
these is as secure as he appears to think, and as in some quarters 
is commonly assumed to be the case. How far, it must be asked, 
does the Establishment really do what is alleged? In Paley’s 
day, when Parliament and the State service were guarded by the 
Test Act, it might be plausibly maintained that by the Establish- 
ment ‘ civil policy and institutions were secured against becoming 
merely secular in nature or intention, and were governed, at least in 
measure, by higher than material considerations.’ But now, when 
men of all religions, and of none, may vote at the polls and sit in 
Parliament, and when the service of the State is frankly open to 
all competent citizens without religious conditions of any kind, 
what force survives in the plea? What conceivable difference in 
the personnel, or in the method, or in the spirit of government 
could disestablishment make ? The disappearance of twenty-six 
prelates from the House of Lords, a chamber which now includes 
more than 750 members, would not affect appreciably the type 
and range of legislation, and the other consequences of dises- 
tablishment would touch the Church rather than the State. 
Again, can it be reasonably maintained that ‘ i is due, at least im 
a considerable degree, to the established Church of England that this 
country 1s without the two great evils of an anti-religious civil policy 
and an ecclesiastical party in political life, two evils of which tt 
would be hard to say whether the one or the other is the more inimical 
to the cause of religion’? If, as is happily true, there has been 
hitherto in England a notable absence of that bitter hostility to 
the Christian religion and to the Church by which it is expressed, 


® Vide Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 267. 
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which has too commonly marked the revolutionary politics of the 
Continent, the main reasons are, first, the Reformation, which cut 
out of English public life the exasperating factor of divided 
allegiance present inevitably in the communities which rejected 
that great emancipation and continued to acknowledge the 
supreme authority of the Roman Pontiff; next, the liberal poli- 
tical constitution of this country, which made the removal of 
grievances in deference to the public will always possible ; and 
lastly, the work of the Methodists and other dissenters in Chris- 
tianising the masses. When the religious value of Establishment 
is in debate, the last consideration is particularly noteworthy. No 
student of English history will be disposed to underrate the magni- 
tude of the service which these humble missioners rendered in 


the crisis of the French Revolution. Lecky has justly insisted on, 
this point : 


Religion, property, civil authority, and domestic life, were all assailed, 
and doctrines incompatible with the very existence of government were 
embraced by multitudes with the fervour of a religion. England, on the 
whole, escaped the contagion. Many causes conspired to save her, but 
among them a prominent place must, I believe, be given to the new and 
vehement religious enthusiasm which was at that very time passing 
through the middle and lower classes of the people, which had enlisted in 
its service a large proportion of the wilder and more impetuous reformers, 
and which recoiled with horror from the anti-Christian tenets that were 


associated with the Revolution in France.‘ 


So far from the Establishment having been a pacific or stabi- 
lising factor in the nation, it was the most bitterly resented part 
of the corrupt system of national government against which the 
forces of change were beating. In the troubled years which 
preceded and followed the passing of the Reform Act in 1832, 
the popular detestation of the Establishment, which Paley had 
defended with such placid confidence, was so violent that the 
wiser Churchmen of the time despaired of preserving it. ‘ The 
Church, as it now stands, no human power can save,’ wrote Dr. 
Arnold three days after the Reform Bill became law. ‘I fear 
its days are numbered,’ wrote Archbishop Whately. ‘It is 
impossible,’ said Bishop Blomfield, ‘ that the Church (in so far as 
it is of human institution) can go on as it is.’ Bishop Marsh and 
the Edinburgh Review both declared that the clergy had never 
been so unpopular since the days of Charles I. The Oxford 
Movement was inspired by an intense realisation of the peril in 
which the Church stood. Nothing could be remoter from the 
truth than the picture of the Established Church of England asa 


* Vide History of England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. iii., p. 146 (London, 
1892). 
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barrier against ‘ anti-religious policy.’ Rather it was the Estab- 
lishment in the form which Paley championed, and which Mr. 
Boys-Smith approves, that brought the nation closer to the 
adoption of such a policy than anything else.® 

How this Establishment, which was so discredited by its 
enormous abuses, and so embarrassed by its paradoxical anomalies 
that it all but perished in the storms of the Reform era, appeared 
to a large-hearted and zealous Churchman is disclosed in the 
vehement words of a letter which Mr. Gladstone addressed to his 
father, shortly after the secession of Newman had, for the moment, 


overwhelmed the Oxford Movement. He had just succeeded in 
winning the university seat against much opposition from the 
academic Protestants, and no doubt his language was coloured 
by the excitement of the conflict. 


I have many sympathies with men in the Low Church party while I 
desire a more firm, a more comprehensive, and a more vigorous and 
elevated system than theirs, which I find in the laws and institutions of 
the Church as a whole, But there is one kind of religion, one kind of Pro- 
testantism, with which I have no sympathy whatever, and which con- 
stitutes no small part of the force arrayed against me. It is the Protes- 
tantism which grew into fashion during the last century, and has not yet 
quite grown out of it: that hated everything in religion that lived and 
moved; which lowered and almost paganized doctrine, loosened and 
destroyed discipline, and much defaced, in contempt of law, the decent 
and beautiful order of the Church; which neglected learning, coolly 
tolerated vice, and, as it has been said, was never enthusiastic except 
against enthusiasm ; which heaped up abuses mountain high in the shape 
of plurality, non-residence, simony, and others more than I can tell, drove 
millions into dissent, suffered millions more to grow up in virtual 
heathenism, and made the Church of England—lI say it with deliberate 
sorrow—instead of being the glory, in many respects the shame of Chris- 
tendom. This kind of Protestantism has always been the plague spot of 
Oxford, which, like every other human institution, must have its weak- 
nesses and faults: it is this false and hollow system of religion, hating all 
who have disturbed its leaden slumbers, which now unites itself with an 
honest and vehement fanaticism to raise a cry of ‘ No Popery,’ and under 
that cry denounces the genuine spirit of the Church of England.* 


Mr. Boys-Smith evidently builds much on Paley’s ‘ classical 
discussion of religious establishments,’ which, he thinks, ‘ should 
be studied by all whom this subject concerns.’ It is therefore 
important that the student should realise how Paley’s theory 
actually found expression in practice,.and how the Establish- 
ment, for which he found so much to say, impressed an English 
layman as devout and intelligent as Mr. Gladstone. 


5 Vide English Church Reform 1815-1840, by W. L. Mathieson (1923). 
* Vide Correspondence on Church and Religion of William Ewart Gladstone 
(selected and arranged by D. C. Lathbury), vol. ii., p. 3 (Londen, 1910). 
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Mr. Boys-Smith’s initial failure to clear up his mind as to 
what he understands by the Church immerses him in yet deeper 
confusion, when he proceeds to discuss the meaning of ‘ inherent 
spiritual authority.’ For, obviously, such authority implies 
the existence of a spiritual society with indefeasible rights and 
incommunicable functions, such a society, in fact, as Christians 
have ever maintained that the Church of Christ essentially is. 
For English Churchmen the theory is stated officially in Article 
XX., ‘ Of the Authority of the Church,’ where the limits within 
which that authority may be rightly exercised are set forth, 
and in Article XXXIV., where the extent of the authority 
possessed by ‘ every particular or national Church ’ is declared. 
Mr. Boys-Smith speaks of ‘ the complex problem of where in a 
modern community the seat of authority in spiritual affairs is to be 
found’; but when we speak of ’ inherent spiritual authority’ 
we are concerned with the Church which alone can possess it, 
not with ‘a modern community’ which, in the propriety of 
language, is not a ‘ spiritual society ’ at all. 

Having no coherent or adequate view of the Church, it follows 
that Mr. Boys-Smith is quite unable to understand why Church- 
men should find the situation created by the action of the House 
of Commons in rejecting the Prayer Book Measure both ‘ humi- 
liating ’ and ‘ intolerable.” What matter the source from which 
the boon of ‘ liberty for independent thought and action within the 
Church’ may come? A Saklatvala may vote on the form of the 
Communion Service with acceptance, so only his vote help to 
paralyse ‘the inherent spiritual authority’ of the Church! 
What has the Church to do with any other liberty than that 
which may enable its own officers to vary its doctrine at will, 
and defy its discipline? Mr. Boys-Smith says: 


The liberty which is of supreme importance, to which almost every other 
consideration must give way, is liberty for independent thought and 
action within the Church. Liberty within the Church, if I may so express 
it, is of incomparably greater importance than liberty for the Church. 
And can it be seriously maintained that this true spiritual liberty would 
be conserved or increased by a policy of disestablishment ? There can be 
little doubt that in a disestablished Church it would be seriously curtailed. 
It has been the established position of the Church of England, with its 
consequences of the supremacy of law, of the civil appointment of bishops, 
of the civil courts as the supreme court of appeal, and of the security of 
tenure possessed by incumbents, which, more than anything else, has 
secured to members of the English Church a spiritual liberty such as has 
been enjoyed by no other Church in Christendom over so wide an area 
and for so long together. 


Where has Mr. Boys-Smith been living that he has never heard 
of the almost total breakdown of this incomparable Establish- 
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ment? Does he maintain that ‘liberty within the Church’ 
should be wholly unrestrained ? Would he deny that the Christian 
religion, which the Church exists to propagate and interpret, 
imposes some limits? Would he frankly subordinate the rights 
and reasonable preferences of the parishioners to the vagaries of 
private opinion? Has the community no concern with the 
morality proclaimed in the parish pulpits, and pressed on the 
candidates for confirmation ? Does he not know that it is pre- 
cisely the abuse of liberty ‘ for independent thought and action 
within the Church ’ which has brought the Church of England into 
its present confusion ? 

It may be admitted that the practical paralysis of ecclesi- 
astical authority may sometimes serve the immediate interest of 
the Church. It may hinder the ruthless action of bigotry, and 
save the Church from precipitate decisions reflecting, less the 
requirements of justice and truth, than the vehemence of some 
temporary aberration of opinion born of panic or prejudice. 
Thus it is generally assumed that the Church of England gained 
rather than lost by those decisions of the supreme secular court 
which, in the course of the nineteenth century, secured a place 
within the Establishment for unpopular minorities of various 
descriptions. Yet a thoughtful student of ecclesiastical history 
may well feel misgivings as to the soundness of this assumption, 
and question whether the franchise thus secured was not too dearly 
purchased. A compulsory toleration is little likely to breed a 
tolerant temper in those subject to it. The ‘ inherent spiritual 
authority ’ of the Church, which was overridden by the State in 
its legitimate though mistaken and oppressive exercise, was 
thereby lastingly enfeebled. There was no genuine advance in 
charity within the Church to outweigh this disadvantage. 
The dissident elements remained within the reluctant Church 
more sharply severed than ever, with the result that domestic 
discipline has been paralysed, genuine unity hindered, and 
partisanship hardened and stereotyped. Churches, like indi- 
viduals, must learn by their mistakes. In the future as in the 
past the advance in tolerance will be conditioned by the martyrdom 
of thinkers and saints. There is no other way. 

Nor may it be forgotten that the State is as little exempt 
from ignorance, passion, and fanaticism as the Church. Escape 
from the consequences of these evil dispositions does not lie in 
the direction of ‘ Erastianism.’ 

The value of Church Establishment for religion is a question, 
not of theory, but of experience. Here at least we are in agree- 
ment with Mr. Boys-Smith. ‘If, however,’ he writes, ‘%# can 
be shown that the present difficulties or defects of the Church of 
England, so far from being remedied by disestablishment, are likely 
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to be seriously increased by such a course, his defence [of Establish- 
ment] . . . will at least be well founded.’ But has he really 
grasped what ‘the present difficulties or defects of the Church 
of England ’are? Has he seriously considered why the Establish- 
ment, which he rates so highly, has become so unsatisfactory and 
unworkable that its continuance is now plainly menaced, and, 
even in the judgment of those Churchmen who value it most, 
is conditioned by radical changes ? After all, the frank acceptance 
of the conditions of Establishment by the Church is indispensable 
if the Establishment is to achieve its purpose and justify its 
existence. Mr. Boys-Smith leaves the Church out of his reckon- 
ing, and this omission robs his argument of relevance. The 
problem which has to be solved is how to make the present 
Establishment tolerable to the conscience and reason of English 
Churchmen. Mr. Boys-Smith speaks of ‘some modification in 
detail’ which ‘ may be required to meet the changed conditions of the 
present day,’ but as he immedately proceeds to describe the action 
of the House of Commons in rejecting the Prayer Book Measure 
as ‘ evidence of the value of the Establishment,’ it is apparent that 
he has little understanding either of the reasons why English 
Churchmen generally find the present situation ‘ humiliating’ 
and ‘ intolerable,’ or of their determination not permanently to 
acquiesce init. Even Bishop Thirlwall, who was little disposed to 
magnify the claims of churches, recognised that there were some 
matters respecting which Churchmen might fairly resent the 
interference of outsiders. ‘ Those who never enter our churches,’ 
he said in his Charge of 1866, ‘ because they are strangers to all 
religion, can have no concern in a question about modes of wor- 
ship.’ This very obvious truth knocks the bottom out of the 
claim that any religious significance attached to the vote of the 
House of Commons on the Revised Prayer Book. Add the 
unquestionable fact that the book was accepted by one House of 
Parliament and only rejected in the other by the votes of non- 
English members, and the absurdity of maintaining that the 
rejection of the book ‘ marked the repudiation by the nation as a 
whole of the ideal of the school of Bishop Gore’ becomes apparent. 
The Revised Prayer Book represented the mind of no ‘ school’ 
within the Church, but of the Church itself, expressed, as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Lord Davidson) declared in presenting 
it to Parliament, ‘ not only with no uncertain voice, but with an 
overwhelming majority.’ It dealt with the most intimate 
interests of the spiritual society, namely, its worship and the 
administration of the Sacraments ; it was certified by the Ecclesi- 
astical Committee to injure no civic rights and to affront no 
royal prerogative ; and it was cast aside by an assembly which 
included men of divers religions and of none, and after a debate 
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in which the most sacred beliefs of English Churchmen were 
discussed by men who obviously neither shared nor understood 
them. A Church which could find in such action by such a body 
‘ evidence of the value of the Establishment’ must have surrendered 
all claim to be accepted as in any effective sense a Christian Church 
at all. 

But, we are reminded, disestablishment may bring with it 
disendowment. That is certainly true. It is also true, as Mr. 
Gladstone wrote to his son in 1865, that ‘ we have lived into a 
time when the great danger of the Church is the sale of her faith 
for gold.’? Endowments may, or may not, be serviceable to 
religion. ‘ Ye cannot serve God and mammon,’ said the Divine 
Founder of the Christian Church. Ecclesiastical history dis- 
closes the reluctance of Christian men to accept that prohibition. 
The record of religious Establishments hardly suggests that 
religion stands to gain by State support and patronage. Dis- 
endowment, deliberately accepted by the Church of England as 
the price of spiritual liberty, might bring to the Church such an 
increase of moral influence as would more than compensate for 
the property which it would take away. Nor would the State 
necessarily suffer by the ending of an official connexion with the 
Church of England which is ceasing to be morally respectable, 
and has long failed to be practically effective. A passage from 
Bishop Thirlwall is equally suggestive and relevant in his Remains, 
vol. ii., p. 218, and it may fitly close this article : 


The adversaries of religious Establishments often appeal to the history 
of the Church in the first three centuries, as a proof that Christianity 
flourished most when it was not only unestablished, but persecuted by the 
State, and that its alliance with the Empire was attended by a sensible 
decline in its purity and fervour. They are met by the reply, that religion 
did not, and could not, fully manifest its power of leavening the whole 
mass of society, and of hallowing all social relations, until it had entered 
into union with the State, and that its corruption was owing to causes 
independent of that union, which in itself was highly beneficial. It may, 
however, be imagined as a possible case, that, after the conversion of Con- 
stantine, the countenance of the State might have been withdrawn from 
Paganism, but not transferred to Christianity, and that the Christian faith 
might not have been publicly recognized by any official authority. Its 
influence on all classes would have continued the same; only the Law 
would have remained neutral, and would not have dispensed either rewards 
or punishments in its favour. But when we consider how utterly foreign 
such motives are to religion, it seems difficult to contend that it would 
have suffered any loss from their absence. Rather we may clearly trace 
some of the worst evils which afflicted the Church to the Imperial patronage. 
The head of a family, the citizen, the magistrate, may also be a member of 
a religious society, and if he is earnest and sincere, his conduct in his 


’ Vide Letters, ii., p. 169. 
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private and civil capacity will be shaped by his religious convictions; but 
the two characters are not the less distinct from one another. And so the 
Christian State may regulate its acts by Christian principles, though it is 
wholly severed from the Church. The State does not necessarily become 
heathen or infidel, because it confines itself to its own sphere, and does not 
intermeddle with that of the Church. And it seems hardly to be questioned 
that the reign of Christ upon earth was more fully, more heartily, and 
more practically recognized by the primitive Church, in her poverty, her 
weakness, her political nullity, than in the subsequent period, when kings 
became her nursing fathers, shielding her indeed from outward violence, 
but often injuring her by mistaken kindness. 


HERBERT DUNELM. 
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CHURCH BEFORE PARTY 


POLITICAL parties are in many respects different from parties 
ecclesiastical. Between them they roughly represent the nation 
as a whole, and they exist only so long as they are in vital touch 
with the people. Moreover, they develop and change, almost 
too rapidly. Ecclesiastical parties, on the other hand, consist 
of a few thousand members only; they do not between them 
represent the Church as a whole, but only a minority. They are, 
in fact, sections—in the strict sense of the word, ‘ sects ’—and 
not real parties in the political sense. Sometimes valuable new 
ideas are launched by the agency of such organisations, and some- 
times their intervention has been of great service to the Church. 
But they differ also from real parties in the State by not being in 
touch with the people or subject to democratic influence ; con- 
sequently they have not the dynamic quality of political parties, 
but tend to be static, and to express the opinions of a previous 
generation through organisations and funds which in large measure 
they have inherited from the past. Their peculiar dangers thus 
correspond to that hardening of the arteries which follows 
maturity in the human organism; and the great power engen- 
dered, as the psychologists tell us, by the herd-instinct tends to 
be harnessed by the idée fixe. That at least is the danger; and 
its reality has been shown by some recent pronouncements of 
differing groups, which have been so far from reality as to be 
almost mad. Such ideas seem quite natural to the members of 
a limited ‘ sect,’ and in time spread to a larger circle and come to 
be acquiesced in by a whole party, unless they are corrected by 
some leader of a rare type of far-seeing genius. 

For more than a century the Church of England has been 
swayed one way or another by ecclesiastical parties. There have 
not only been different schools of thought, but these schools have 
been highly organised, deeply divided, and often bitterly isolated 
both from one another and from the philosophy of life which 
has developed from scientific and historical discoveries. In spite 
of this, each has brought valuable contributions to the common 
religious life. But we may ask whether these contributions would 
not have been more successfully made if the different parties had 
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been in more friendly contact, and thus had acquired more 
balance, charity and truth, and had avoided that distortion of 
loyalties which is causing the old cry to be raised with reason 
to-day, ‘ The Church in danger.’ Loyalties have certainly been 
wrested ; and here also ecclesiastical parties are different from 
political, for these latter, even when in violent opposition, accept 
the authority of the Government, obey the laws and customs of 
England, and, if they hold a commission or office, obey their 
superior officers and wear the uniform which the regulations 
require. And in politics, with the exception of a small faction, 
too small to be called a party, men do not refuse obedience to the 
powers that be in favour of an ‘international’ of their own 
selection. In fact, political parties put the State before party, 
and would collapse at once if it were not clear that, with all their 
mistakes, they endeavoured to do so. There is a very general 
impression that this is not always the case in the Church; and 
it is important that this impression should be removed. 

We are accustomed to hear about the great Church revival in 
the nineteenth century ; and no one will deny that in many respects 
there was improvement, and much needed reforms to which all 
the parties contributed : but there was grave loss also—loss due 
to a drifting away from the people, and loss due to the lowering 
of the spirit of united loyalty which excessive party organisation 
undermines. Statistics and observed facts alike show that the 
Church is in fact not stronger to-day, but weaker, after all the self- 
sacrificing but isolated movements of the last century. It is time, 
then, for a new movement of fellowship between different schools 
of thought, for a reconsideration of all party cries, and a getting 
free from party inhibitions. This was in fact the appeal which 
underlay the Pastoral of the two Archbishops of July 28; and 
a body of Churchmen (which includes Lord Selborne, the chairman 
of the House of Laity) has formed itself under the name of the 
Westminster Group, with offices at the Church House, in order 
to help men of all parties to combine with the great. majority 
which is of no party, and to pool their contributions in the common 
service of the Church. 

The cry for disestablishment has been raised, as is inevitable 
in times of excitement and disturbance ; but there are few who 
wish to see the tie between the nation and religion weakened (for 
the modern world is moving in the other direction), or to see the 
funds of a great religious body wasted in compensation to dis- 
endowed dignitaries, as happened on a previous occasion. Dis- 
establishment would in fact not help us out of any of our diffi- 
culties. It might easily intensify them, lessening the invaluable 
element of sane lay influence, splitting the Church still more, 
and diverting men’s minds for many years from the great religious 
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questions to the aridity of ecclesiastical and politico-ecclesiastical 
disputation. The nation does not want disestablishment, the 
Church does not want it so long as her spiritual freedom is pre- 
served ; and each political party would look upon the revival of 
this moth-eaten panacea with something like consternation. 

Now the example of Scotland shows that an Established 
Church can be as free as any other, if not more free. But there 
are two reasons for the success of the Scottish system: (1) The 
Established Church is not rent by conflicting parties; when it 
demands something it does so with a united voice. (2) The loyalty 
of Scottish ministers and laymen to their Church is plain to all, 
and none would accuse them of setting up an imagined authority 
of their own in opposition to that which they have undertaken 
to follow. In England the accusation is freely made ; and indeed 
by a section of the clergy—a minority of their party no doubt, 
but just now a prominent and vocal minority—the accusation 
is accepted, and it is proclaimed as a matter of principle that no 
authority can be obeyed but that of the ‘ Western Church.’ Now, 
since no such Church exists, this is a mere cloak for something 
else ; and, though the English people like a certain amount of 
self-will and private judgment, they also have a strong sense of 
duty and of loyalty, and there is something about this which 
makes them deeply suspicious. The difficulty of the bishops has 
been that, owing to the eccentricities in one diocese under what 
appeared to be the direct encouragement of the bishop, the 
suspicion has spread to their body as a whole—with the conse- 
quence that a majority of the House of Commons refused to 
believe their protestations that they were not undoing the 
Reformation, which, after all, has made England what it is. 
Doubtless the suspicion was unfounded ; but it was there, and 
it was effective. 

The position of our great national Church would be dangerous 
were there not a new spirit abroad—among the younger people, 
in the world of scholarship (where, indeed, party spirit has largely 
disappeared), and among the bishops themselves. The appeal 
of the two Archbishops which has already been mentioned was 
the result of very deliberate consultation among the bishops, and 
is already taking a practical form. The central idea of this ‘ Way 
of Renewal’ is that people should get together in different 
localities, study and pray, with access to the best sources of 
knowledge, and dissipate their prejudices in the magic of friendly 
intercourse. A few of the more intensely sectarian partisans will 
no doubt stand aside ; but for everyone else a new era is dawning, 
and a new spirit is already beginning to replace the old atmo- 
sphere of division and fear. 

While the American Episcopal Church revised its Boren Book 
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through the labours of an equal number of bishops, priests, and 
laymen without controversy or difficulty, the English b‘shops 
admittedly made serious mistakes in the handling of the English 


revision ; and the root of the trouble was the prevalent habit © 


of thinking of the English Church as if it consisted of two con- 
flicting parties, and thus shaping policy in the fear, or love, of 
this or that section, and in forgetfulness of the vast body of 
Churchmen all over the country—the real Church of England, in 
fact. That real Church has never cared much for party disputes, 
and is now weary and angered at the strife about small matters 
that are bandied about with such regrettable prominence in the 
newspapers. There are at the same time some partisans to whom 
faction is the breath of life, and who will find their occupation 
gone when the whole Church is settled down to her real work of 
spreading religion. We have not yet done with them, for they 
have organisations and Church newspapers at their disposal ; 
and they probably realise that their time is short. The real 
Church of England will have to be active and alert, if the bishops 
are not to be foiled and baffled, now as they have been in the past, 
by sectional caucuses, aided by the very inferior taste in literature 
which unfortunately exists among some sections of the clergy. 
There will be another struggle before the battle of the Church 
against the extremer parties is won: it may be prolonged unless 
the party newspapers seize the present opportunity to raise their 
standard of fairness and truth as high as that of the secular 
weekly Press ; it may be continued, also, because many parsons 
are lonely, tired, and without the money to keep their reading 
up to date. But the Archbishops’ call for united study can hardly 
fail to be backed by some scheme for putting books within reach 
of the poverty-stricken clergy—a scheme which, it may be sup- 
posed, will find generous help among such laymen as have “sat 
under ’ parsons whose ideas were derived from one side or other 
of the party Press. And there is a fundamental good sense in 
this country which turns away from eccentricities and aberra- 
tions, and will free the Church from the paralysing bondage 
which has been borne too long, and will unite together the 
increasing mass of those who are determined to put Church before 
party, and Christ before all. 

Meanwhile the young have been learning to look anywhere 
but to the Churches for the solution of their religious problems. 
We can hardly wonder. The public pronouncements and discus- 
sions give them much excuse for their widespread conviction 
that the clergy are engrossed in ecclesiasticisms, and cannot 
help them. There are many churches and cathedrals which 
might show them another side, but their own local experience 
is often unfortunate, and they can hardly be expected to pierce 
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through the smoke-cloud of disputation to the real work which 
is being done by sensible and good men all over the land. 

Liberty is of the essence of the English Church; and our 
most precious tradition is that priests and people alike are free 
to say what they believe to be true, and thus are able to face 
confidently the new knowledge that every age must bring. But 
liberty may be abused. While some protestors are grossly cen- 
sorious, some priests have forgotten that they are officers of the 
Church, pledged in very solemn ways to carry out the English 
use in public worship, and that, though they are free to read what 
they like and to say what they think, they are not free to set up 
a private authority of their own against their superior officers, or 
to override the wishes of their parishioners ; for the people have 
their rights as well as the clergy. 

In this country we are left a good deal to our own initiative 
and to our honour, as boys are left at a public school, in the 
matter of loyalty to the institution we belong to. If it be true 
that some of the clergy, misled by party organisations, have fallen 
behind this common standard, it is the more necessary for the 
clergy to come together again, as the Archbishops’ Pastoral bids 
them, and, with the help of the laity, to correct one another’s 
idiosyncrasies by the power of intercourse, friendship, and a wider 
knowledge. 

All over the country the most successful parsons are indeed 
already putting Church before party, and are proclaiming the old 
message again of loyalty to the Church. We need such corporate 
loyalty more than ever to-day, because it is the fellowship of a 
great and free Church, with its tradition of tolerance and of 
beauty, that alone can keep men together during the difficult age 
of intellectual transition which is upon us. People are not going 
to be held together by opinion, but by the spirit of enthusiasm 
for a great fellowship ; for there will be no settlement of doctrinal 
questions till a new philosophy has arisen to integrate the new 
knowledge, and that will not be in our time. Meanwhile a great 
national Church with strong traditions of Christian tolerance 
and wisdom can proclaim the eternal essential matters of the 
Christian religion, and can satisfy the best religious aspirations 
of the English people by its glorious liturgy and hymnody and 
the combined reasonableness and beauty of its public worship. 
By loyalty to the Church, by putting Church before party, the 
coming age can be faced with confidence and enthusiasm ; and 
with the help of all other Churches that are in friendship with the 
Anglican Communion all over the world, the welfare of that 
‘ Jerusalem which is above, and is free, which is the mother of us 
all,’ the Church Universal, can be most fully secured. 


PErRcY DEARMER 
x2 
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A PLEA FOR THE MAJORITY VOTE 


Discussions about methods of election generally suffer from the 
confusion of two wholly different questions. One is the best way 
of electing a member for a single-member constituency, which 
raises the question of the alternative vote. The other is whether 
there ought to be special provision for the representation of 
minorities, which raises the question of proportional representa- 
tion by the transferable vote. The first is a question of means 
and the second is a question of an end, and there is nothing to be 
gained by mixing the two. 

The first and simpler question, that of the best way to elect 
a representafive for a single-member constituency, is of more 
immediate political interest. Our present constituencies, with 
the exception of a few double-member boroughs and the univer- 
sities, are single-member. The best method of election for such 
a constituency is, therefore, a matter of great practical importance 
to us. At present any number of candidates may present them- 
selves for the single seat, and whichever of them obtains a bare 
majority over each of the others is elected. This may be con- 
veniently called the method of the majority vote. Since the 
appearance of more than two regular parties in the field, the 
method has been subjected to much criticism, which naturally 
becomes most acute just after a general election. The purpose, 
it is said, of any method of election must be to ensure the election 
of that candidate who is preferred by a majority of the voters. 
This purpose is fulfilled with certainty by our method of the 
majority vote only when there are not more than two candidates. 
If there are three or more it may fail to fulfil it, unless one can- 
didate gets more votes than all the others put together. If he 
does not, then the method does not ensure the election of the 
candidate preferred to all others by a majority of voters. That 
this is so can best be shown by a simplified case. Suppose that 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson are the three candidates, and that 
twelve votes are cast, five for Brown, four for Jones, and three for 
Robinson. By the majority vote Brown is returned. But if 
‘second choices’ be considered, the Jonesites may all prefer 
Robinson to Brown, and the Robinsonites may all prefer Jones 
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to Brown ; and so Brown may be elected in spite of the fact that 
by seven to five the voters would have elected either Jones or 
Robinson in a straight fight with Brown. In fact, the method of 
the majority vote may result in the election of the least acceptable 
of the three candidates. 

What is it that the majority vote does effect ? It results in 
the return of a candidate chosen for this reason, that those voters 
that thought him the very best man were more numerous than 
those who thought anybody else the very best man. That may 
not be everything, but it is a good deal. Is it not, indeed, at least 
as good a qualification for election as any other that can be pro- 
posed ? Every other qualification involves the idea of a second 
best. In the Brown election, Robinson’s claim to be returned in 
preference to Brown is that he is the first choice of three voters, 
and the second choice of four. Brown is the first choice of five. 
What weight should be given to those four second choices of 
Robinson’s against Brown’s majority of two first choices ?. Why, 
at any rate, should a second choice count as equal in the scale to 
a first choice ? Four voters think Robinson the second best man. 
As against them two voters think Brown the very best man. 
Does not Brown get more authority from his whole-hearted two 
than Robinson gets from his half-hearted four ? It is not obvious 
that he does not. In truth, once one leaves the safe and simple 
ground of the first choice, which results in the system of the 
majority vote, one begins to get involved in subtleties and uncer- 
tainties that would confuse and repel the average elector, and 
would diminish the authority of our elections and of those 
returned in them. But the most powerful reasons for retaining 
the majority vote are not encountered until one comes to 
consider the alternatives. 

The alternatives that hold the field of practical politics at 
the present time are the second ballot and the alternative vote, 
and those alone need to be practically considered. Both are 
designed to ensure the return of the candidate preferred as a first 
or second choice by a majority of the voters. The difficulty is 
that both totally fail to achieve any such result. 

Let us take the second ballot first, and apply it to the Brown 
election. After the counting of the votes Robinson, who was at 
the bottom of the poll, would have to retire, and a fresh election 
would be held between Brown and Jones. Suppose that now all 
the Robinsonites vote for Jones, then Jones gets seven to Brown’s 
five, and Jones is elected. But it does not in the least follow that 
Jones is the man preferred as a second choice to all others by the 
majority of the voters. The five Brownites may prefer Robinson 
to Jones, and if that be so, and an election were to be held between 
Jones and Robinson, Robinson would get eight to Jones’s four. 
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Thus Robinson, who was knocked out to let Jones in, was really 
preferred to Jones by a majority of the electors. In short, once 
the principle of a second choice is admitted, the exclusion from 
further consideration of a candidate because he. obtains the 
smallest number of first choices is wholly illogical and arbitrary, 
We cannot have it both ways. If the fact that a man gets the 
largest number of first choices is no good reason for putting him 
in, then the fact that he gets the smallest number is no good reason 
for putting him out. 

A method of election to be sound must no doubt ensure that 
the choice of the majority should prevail. But in order that that 
may be possible by any practicable method the choice must be a 
perfectly clear and simple thing, capable of definite expression, 
The choice to which our present method of the majority vote 
gives expression is clear, simple, and definite. It says, ‘I like 
Brown best.’ It is to such a choice as that, and such as that 
only, that an election can give effect with certainty and com- 
pleteness. The choice to which these other systems seek to give 
effect is a choice that is doubtful, complex, and indefinite. It 
says, ‘I like Brown best, and if I can’t have Brown I will have 
Jones, and if can’t have Brown or Jones I will have Robinson,’ 
No method ever proposed can give certain and complete effect to 
so elaborate.an expression of the will. In seeking to do so the 
methods other than the majority vote lose more than they gain. 

The imperfections of the method can be seen clearly in another 
light by considering the position of Brown’s supporters. If they 
prefer Robinson to Jones, the second ballot exercises against 


them a perfectly arbitrary discrimination. The Robinsonites,, 


who were at the bottom of the poll, are given an opportunity of 
making effective their second choice. But the poor Brownites, 
who. were at the top of the poll, are given no opportunity of 
exercising any second choice at all, and are thus reduced to an 
inferior status. The practical importance of their disadvantage 
appears if it be supposed that Brown was of the Right Party, 
Jones of the Left and Robinson of the Centre. Asa second choice 
the Rights would surely prefer the Centre candidate to the Left, 
and they could give him a majority against the Left. But by the 
mere accident of the order of the first choices the Centre candidate 
has to retire, they are deprived of an opportunity of voting 
for him against the Left, and the Left wins. 

The first objection, then, to the second ballot is that it is all 
a humbug: that it does not do what it professes to do. In the 
simplest case of three candidates it does little more than the 
majority vote to fulfil the wishes of the majority, and if there 
are more candidates than three it does no more at all. There are 
other objections to it, less inherent in its nature, but none the 
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less of practical moment. The method requires, if it is to work 
at all, that the voters should be energetic enough to turn out and 
vote a second time very soon after the first. Probably they would 
not, and there would be small polls for the second ballot. The 
result would be intolerable. Brown, for instance, who had seen 
himself at the head of a big poll with a substantial majority at 
the first ballot, might find himself defeated by a small majority 
in the second ballot, on a poll numbering only a tithe of the voters 
at the first. A result of the sort would have no authority, and 
must discredit both the representative and the method by which 
he was chosen. Neither candidates, parties, nor voters could 
accept the result as satisfactory, and the loudest complaints 
might be expected from the voters. There is another strong 
reason against the method which must appeal with special 'force 
to candidates and to active politicians. It is the thought of’ the 
week that would intervene between the two polls, a week of horror 
for the parties and candidates that had survived the first. It is 
not the fatigue or the expense of the second election that would 
matter most, or even the prolonged disturbance to the life of the 
community, although those are not negligible evils. The greatest 
evil would be the strain put upon the simplicity, directness, and 
straightforwardness of parties and candidates in their campaign. 

These evils are peculiar to the second ballot. It is in order to 
avoid them that many advocate in preference the alternative 
vote. According to that, when there are three candidates the 
voter votes for them ‘ one,’ ‘ two,’ in the order of his preference. 
After a count of the first choices, if noone has got a clear majority 
over the other two put together, the candidate at the bottom of 
the poll is eliminated, and his voting papers are distributed 
according to the second choices thereon. Now, whichever of the 
first two candidates has got more first and second choices put 
together is elected. This method is equivalent, or all but equiva- 
lent, to a second ballot held at the same time as the first. 

The alternative vote gets rid of the period between the first 
and second ballots, with all its bargains and compromises ; but 
this is its only advantage over the second ballot: it has all its 


2 This, the method of Ware, is that now commonly employed, and was 
recommended by the Royal Commission of 1910 as the least imperfect. The 
method recently referred to by Mr. Montgomery, K.C.,'in these columns in July 
1929, which is known as the method of Condorcet, is not now commonly used or 
advocated. By that, when there is no clear majority of first choices, no candi- 
date is eliminated, but all first and second choices are counted, and a bare 
majority of these wins, This method can be shown by analysis to have all the 
disadvantages of Ware’s method, described below, and several of its own. It is 
wholly uncertain in its effect if there are more than three candidates. The 
method of Nanson which counts a first choice as two and a second choice as 
one is theoretically the best. But it involves computations and clerical work 
too laborious for practical use. é 
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other imperfections. Even if there be three candidates only, it 
cannot ensure the return of him most acceptable to the majority 
of voters. In the Brown election by the alternative vote, as by 
the second ballot, Robinson would be defeated and Jones elected, 


although a majority of voters would prefer Robinson to Jones as 
second choice. The two methods are arbitrary and subject to 
chance in exactly the same degree, and they discriminate, in such 
a case as that quoted, in precisely the same way against the 
unfortunate Brownites, who are given no opportunity of making 
good their second choice. By the one method as by the other 
these factors of arbitrariness and chance are rapidly increased as 
the number of candidatures rises above three. Theoretically 
when there are more than three candidates the alternative vote 
can be made to serve the purpose of a series of ballots by the 
successive elimination of the bottom candidates and the distri- 
bution of their second votes. In practice the labour involved in 
this process and the time lost are so great in proportion to any 
practical gain that where the method has been adopted the 
elaboration has commonly not been found worth while. The 
process has been simplified and, as it were, brutalised by elimi- 
nating all but.the first two candidates after the first count, as in 
the case of the second ballot. This rough-and-ready application 
of the method may make it more practical, but certainly it 
deprives it of all theoretical validity. 

The majority vote, the alternative vote, and the second ballot 
all accept the single-member constituency, and in doing so accept 
our present system of representation, which is based upon the 
single-member constituency. Proportional representation of 
minorities rejects our present system of representation and would 
substitute a different system. The new system may be better or 
worse: the question deserves consideration. But it should be 
clearly apprehended that it is wholly new. It is not in this case 
a mere difference of method of election. The object which the 
proposal seeks to attain is the establishment of a House of 
Commons quite different in its nature from the present House. 


Proportional representation seeks to make the Legislature a 
microcosm or miniature image of the nation, in its political 
aspects. It is tacitly assumed that that should be the object of 
an election, and that the method of election should be designed 
to achieve that object. The assumption underlies the whole case 
for proportional representation. The difficulties of devising any 
method of election that will succeed in making the Legislature 
an image of the nation are admitted. But, it is said, an image of 
the nation it must be, and so those difficulties must be faced. 

This assumption, implied in the whole case for proportional 
representation, also needs consideration. Why should the Legis- 
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lature be an image of the nation? Is it an ideal good in itself 
that a Legislature should be a political microcosm ? If it be, then 
of course we must make any commensurate sacrifice of practical 
convenience and efficiency necessary to secure that good. But 
what reason is there to think it a good? I for one should answer, 
‘None, to the plain mind.’ The very Legislature is not an end in 
itself. It is not an idol to be worshipped ; still less is any par- 
ticular form of it. It is a bit of machinery, designed to take a part 
in giving the country good government. If it does that, it is good ; 
if it does not do that, it is bad. There is nothing absolutely good 
or bad in its form or nature, but only in the way it works. 

In order that it may work well, must it be an exact political 
image of the nation? It seems extremely doubtful. On the con- 
trary, it seems most probable that to make it so would be to 
reduce it to impotence for the purpose for which it exists. That 
purpose is to legislate by the process of answering questions put 
to it with the simplest of answers, actually Yes and No. only, 
To fulfil that purpose all common sense and all experience show 
that the first essential is a good working majority for some self- 
consistent body of opinion about the chief questions of the day. 
That is the true ideal for the constitution of the Legislature, if 
good government is what we have in view. To make it a perfect 
image of the politics of the nation may be a pretty thing to do, 
but it is quite irrelevant to the purposes of legislation. 

Looked at in the light of cold common sense, the assumption 
that the Legislature ought to be an image of the nation, seldom 
questioned, appears most questionable. But even if it be accepted, 
there are still difficulties in the way. Suppose it to be desirable 


that the Legislature should be an image of the nation’s political 


opinions, is it possible? Not every shade, nor every jot and 
tittle, of opinion can be reflected in the image. How many 
different shades and jots are to be provided for? How big and 
how numerous are the unit-characters, as it were, to be, out of 
which we are to build up our miniature picture of the political 
life of the nation? The more we limit the number, the coarser 
the likeness. Any reasonable limitation must give a likeness so 
coarse that it will bear little resemblance to the original. The 
proposal for the representation of minorities, be it noticed, gives 
us no clear account of what the minorities are for which it is 
desired to secure representation. Are they regional minorities of 
the bigger parties, such as the Conservatives of Wales, or are they 
minorities holding special opinions, such as anti-vivisectionists or 
prohibitionists ? The best answer, no doubt, to the question is, 
that what is desired is both—namely, to secure a more accurate 
proportion for the representation of the great parties, and some 
representation for special opinions. But by ‘some’ representa- 
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tion is meant—what ? Is the system to be adapted to so complete 
a representation of minorities and special interests that the 
canary fanciers of the kingdom, for instance, are to have repre- 
sentation ? If not, the proposal fails of its object to make the 
Legislature a political microcosm. Where is the line to be drawn ? 
Wherever it is drawn, wherever a limit is put to the detail to be 
given to the picture in miniature of the nation’s politics, the limit 
must be arbitrary, and those whose special opinions are excluded 
will be entitled to complain. Under the existing system, which 
excludes from direct representation, most simply and sensibly, 
all but the few leading types of most generalised and inclusive 
opinion, others have no grievance, because all are equally ill- 
treated. 

Wherever the line were drawn, the effect of proportional 
representation, with any method of election, would be to give us 
a Legislature that would not work. There would never, or at 
any rate very seldom, be a working majority for any party. 
That would be the result in the first place of the more accurate 
reflection in the Legislature of the actual voting strength of the 
great parties. Arithmetic shows that a representation ideally 
proportionate in this respect would have left the Government 
without a working majority in nine out of ten recent cases. - 

It would further be the result of the substitution, complete or 
partial, for the present parties, few and large, of numerous 
small groups. Governments, with their smaller majorities of 
strict adherents, would rise and fall as the groups coalesced and 
divided, and chance, change, and insecurity would replace our 
present stability and continuity. It would not be bad fun for 
politicians, but it would be a wretched business for the country. 
It would be the end for us of the epoch of efficient Parliamentary 
and Cabinet government were the life of'a Parliament and a 
Cabinet to cease to be at least approximately conterminous. 

Election by the majority vote in single-member constituencies 
tends to give the Government a working majority. It thus makes 
Governments strong and stable. It secures that every member 
should belong to a party with a general policy ; but it provides 
adequate means of expression to sectional opinions. The single- 
member constituency maintains the direct responsibility of a 
member to his constituents. It gives to the Legislature the 
character of a microcosm of the community in its most charac- 
teristic aspect—as a community, that is, inhabiting a certain 
country and deriving its characteristics from and basing its 
interests very largely on the country which it inhabits. These 
are very great advantages. They must all be lost with minority 
representation. It is at least worth considering whether the 
price in good government is not too great to pay. 
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The. favourite method of the advocates of proportional repre- 
sentation as to a method of election is the transferable vote. 
There would be big constituencies returning several members, 
between a dozen and half a dozen, if there is to be any real elas- 
ticity in the representation of different points of view. Each 
voter would vote for as many candidates as there were seats, 
numbering them 1 to 6, for instance, in accordance with his order 
of choice. The first choice would be counted and a ‘ quota’ 
calculated, which would be the number of votes cast divided by 
the number of seats. Anybody obtaining the quota would be 
elected. If a candidate had more than the quota, his. surplus 
would be distributed to the second choices on his papers, in pro- 
portion to the total number of second votes for each candidate 
amongst them. If this did not give enough members a quota, the 
candidate at the bottom would be knocked out, and his second 
choices distributed by the same method. The processes would 
be repeated, distributing the surpluses of the elected members 
and knocking out the bottom candidate, until enough candidates 
had got a quota ; and then it would mercifully stop. 

It is a puzzling proceeding. The ordinary voter cannot pos- 
sibly be expected to understand it, He must take it from the 
mathematician and the philosopher that it is the best way that 
can be devised for securing proportional representation for a 
minority. But what he can understand are its obvious imperfec- 
tions. It no more really achieves what it professes to achieve, 
that the preference of the majority shall prevail, than the alter- 
native vote does. The transferable vote is indeed nothing more 
nor less than an extended application of the method already 
examined in the case of the second ballot and the alternative 
vote, and it shares the imperfection of that method in an extreme 
degree. The result depends in a substantial measure upon arbi- 
trary rules, and upon chance. The elimination of the bottom 
candidate solely because he obtains the fewest first choices has 
been seen in the case of the alternative vote to vitiate the validity 
of the whole electoral method. This vitiating process in the case 
of the transferable vote may be carried out, not once, but often. 
The selection for distribution of the surplus votes of the top 
candidate, simply because he obtains the largest number of first 
choices, introduces another vitiating factor, and this factor is 
again repeated. In short, if the alternative vote is bad in this 
respect, the transferable vote is far worse. 

It is not, however, this basic defect of the method that most 
condemns it: it is a practical defect, the full force of which.can 
only be realised by those who have had some experience of 
electioneering. This practical defect is that decisive effect in 
determining the government of the country would depend on 
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the voters’ later votes, and typically these are the votes that 
would be given for non-political, perhaps for frivolous, reasons, 
It seems impossible to devise a plan better calculated to thwart 
and frustrate the sound political sense of the country as a whole, 
and to put it at the mercy, not only of the crank and the ex- 
tremist, but of whatever is most ill-balanced in the average 
voter himself. 

If the country makes up its mind that it wants minority repre- 
sentation and weak Parliaments, there is a much simpler way 
of getting it than by the transferable vote, with all its imperfec- 
tions and complexities. It is by the ‘list’ method which is in 
use in Belgium. There are multiple member constituencies, and 
any party or group can put forward a list of candidates. Seats 
are divided amongst the lists in proportion to the number of votes 
cast for each. The method is perfectly simple and certain. It is 
free from the elements of chance and arbitrariness which disfigure 
the transferable vote, and anybody can understand it. It does 
not, like the transferable vote, put a premium on the irrespon- 
sible late choice. As a method of election, indeed, once the 
principle of minority representation be granted, it seems in every 
way preferable+o the transferable vote. Its disadvantages are at 
any rate obvious, and not of a nature to deceive the average voter 
into thinking that the election is doing something that it is not. 
They are these. Firstly, the voter has to take the party list as 
he finds it. His individual preferences are not attended to. In 
Belgium some opportunity is given to the voter to prefer one 
candidate on the party list to the others, but the opportunity is 
so limited, and the resulting complications are so great, that it is 
probably not worth the trouble. Secondly, to settle the order of 
names on a party list it is found necessary to hold something like a 
preliminary election inside the party. But that, after all, is the 
party’s business. Thirdly, it is complained that one big name 
has an undue influence in carrying a number of obscure names 
below it on the list. For instance, in the constituency of North- 
Western Wales it would not much matter what names followed 
that of Mr. Lloyd George: he would carry any other candidate 
on his shoulders. All these are undoubted disadvantages. But 
they must seem to the practical man to be less than those that 
attend the transferable vote. If we must have minority repre- 
sentation, let us have it by this method which is certain and fair in 
the manner in which it achieves its desired end, and not by the 
transferable vote, which is so uncertain and unfair that there is no 
knowing what end it would achieve. 

A final reference may be made to recent inquiries into the 
matter. In 1910 a Royal Commission which sat under the chair- 
manship of Lord Richard Cavendish reported against propor- 
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tional representation and the transferable vote, but in favour of 
the alternative vote. Conditions then were different from what 
they are now. There were practically two parties only in the 
field. The difficulties of the day were cases of rival candidates 
of the same party, and an occasional recalcitrant Labour man, 
who insisted on splitting the anti-Conservative vote with a 
Liberal. It was to meet these difficulties that the Commission 
recommended the alternative vote : they recognised that it would 
not be an appropriate method if there should come to be, as there 
have come to be, three independent parties. 

The Report is throughout one of the ablest and most search- 
ing examinations of methods of election that can be found; it 
is well worth reading as an example of clear and ordered thought 
on the subject. When examining the alternative vote it exposes 
its weaknesses most convincingly. In fact it riddles it with 
criticism to such an extent that the recommendation seems 
wholly unsupported by the argument. A reader is driven to 
guess that the Commission accepted the alternative vote to 
satisfy a political outcry, although its own deliberations showed 
its inadequacy to remedy the grievances of those who were 
agitating in its favour. 

Under very different conditions—the conditions of the war— 
the Speaker’s Conference of 1916-17 recommended, amongst many 
other things, that proportional representation by the transferable 
vote should be adopted for boroughs with not less than three or 
more than five members to a constituency. This small number 
of members is a strange recommendation. It would destroy all 
the theoretical merits claimed for proportional representation. 
It would do little more, in theory, than secure the representation 
of great parties in more equitable proportions. No reasons or 
argument for the proposal are given in the Speaker’s letter 
reporting the recommendations of the Conference. It stands 
upon the authority of the Conference, which may now be ques- 
tioned without disrespect. It met in the fevered and misleading 
atmosphere of war-time. It was influenced by the necessity for 
compromise between forces that no longer work. Its decisions 
were taken to resolve crises that are long since over. What was 
of value in its recommendations has been adopted. This pro- 
posal was very sensibly shelved. Now we are to have yet another 
inquiry. Let us hope that it will serve to expose the fallacies 
involved in a good deal of the agitation about electoral ‘ reform,’ 
and show us the way to let well alone. 

HILTON YOUNG 
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II 


In an article in last month’s issue on this subject I was privileged 
to show that co-operative Capitalism has done, is doing, and will 
do wonders for Labour. I also pointed out that of the 8,000,000 
electors who voted for the abolition of Capitalism—that is to 
say, for Socialism—probably not one in ten understood what 
they were voting for ; because, owing to the utter vagueness of 


Socialism, professed Socialists of many years’ standing, after they 


have once enunciated their formula, ‘ The nationalisation of all 
the means of production, exchange, and distribution,’ are them- 
selves quite umable to tell you how it is to be consistently carried 
out without industrial ruin, as Lenin himself discovered in that 
short period 1917~1921 in Russia. I also showed that Marxian 
Socialism, the only official form of Socialism at present, while 
admitting that it can only be successful if it is carried out on a 
world-wide scale, as otherwise all fluid capital will leave the 
wholly Socialist country and will invest itself in safe non-Socialist 
countries, has, nevertheless, not considered six out of the seven 
great groups of world-factors concerned, which omissions com- 
pletely vitiate its conclusions. These seven great groups are 
here repeated. 

(A) The racial differences (physical, mental and economic) and 
the antagonisms of the five great races—yellow, brown, white, 
black, and red. 

(B) The national differences inside the races (mental, physical, 
economic, and religious) and the resurgent assertive spirit of 
nationality. 

(C) The fundamental psychological attributes, instincts, and 
desires common to all humanity. 

(D) The variations, mental and physical, or natural in- 
equalities of men at birth, which produce economic inequalities. . 

(E) The principle of heredity. 

(F) The principle of evolution, of becoming, of flux, of 
‘changing order, orderly change,’ in all biological and social 
progress, so that no economic conditions and no economic theory 
can be permanent. 
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(G) The purely economic question of production, exchange, 
and distribution, with its two required sets of data, capitalistic 
and socialistic. 

In this connexion, as the matter is very important, I would 
beg the reader to do me the favour of referring, if possible, to the 
August number of The Nineteenth Century. 

As an instance of the omission of one of these world-wide 
factors I was once present on the platform as a visitor by cour- 
teous permission for a week at a meeting of the Trades Union 
Congress, at which there was also present a ‘fraternal delegate’ 
from India, a Moslem, who addressed the meeting. He began 
his speech, in effect, thus: ‘I must begin by speaking about 
religion. You can never understand the Labour question in 
India unless you first understand that religion, which to you is 
little or nothing, to us in India is everything. It governs our 
whole lives, and nothing which omits this factor can be of any 
permanent use to us.’ He developed this thesis with great force 
for five minutes, and, to the credit of that great assemblage, was 
listened to with rapt attention, because he was dealing boldly 
with something fundamental to all mankind. Will the cow- 
worshippers unite with the cow-eaters ? I also pointed out that 
the question of the abolition of Capitalism has suddenly become 
no longer a mere academic but an absolutely vital question to 
the nation, because if the Socialists obtain only from forty to fifty 
more seats at the next General Election, as is quite possible, they 
can then proceed to abolish Capitalism, or to drive away capital, on 
which no less than nine-tenths of our population depend for their 
livelihood, and to substitute a half-thought-out scheme which has 
utterly failed in Russia, and which will probably result in the 
destruction of the economic life of our people. The economic life 
or death of our people is far too grave an issue to be risked as a 
mere matter of party politics, and therefore if the Labour leaders 
are sincere, as we assume, in their professed aim to better and not 
to destroy that economic life, they will, before it is too late, join 
in a really thorough attempt to discover ‘the absolute economic 
truth in regard to the regulation or abolition of private property. 

The following propositions, on which we can all, Socialists and 
non-Socialists, agree, furnish a sufficient basis for co-operation 
instead of opposition in the search for a foundation of real 
economic truth on which to base the future economic life of our 

le. 
ae The ultimate object of the monarchical co-operative State that 
we desire to see is the betterment of the economic life of the people. 
Economic betterment can only rest upon economic truth. The 
truth only, because the economic well-being and security of the 
people is too serious a matter to be dealt with as the plaything of 
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party politics, Truth can only be attained by unbiassed con- 
sideration of all available data. Many new socialistic data have 
now, in the light of Russian experience, for the first time become 
available. For example, these experiences induced Lenin to 
state that ‘ The entire national economy must be based on self- 
interest.’ Do the new data prove this to be true or not? If 
they do, then neo-Socialism requires to recognise the right of 
private property. These fresh data require, therefore, to be most 
impartially and carefully studied by all who aim at absolute 
economic truth as the necessary basis for economic betterment. 

In their manifesto of 1848 Marx and Engels postulated 
‘ scientific insight into the economic structure of civil society as 
the only defensible theoretic basis of Socialism.’ The application 
of the scientific spirit and method to the social realm was what 
Marx inculcated, and just as he endeavoured to apply it to the 
inadequate data of his day, so must we endeavour to reapply it 
to the far ampler data of our day. In this surely all Socialists 
will agree. 

A scientific hypothesis, which aims only at the truth, is 
always formed after the careful collection and systemisation of all 
the available data. ‘The Marxian hypothesis necessarily reversed 
this process, and formed the hypothesis before collecting the data, 
because they were then unobtainable. For our present needs, 
therefore, it has become an unscientific hypothesis and demands 
reconsideration in the light of the new data of experience now 
presented to us. 

We must fully recognise the psychological factor of error in 
all human reasoning. We know that the constitution of the 
human mind, and the infinite complexity of all social and 
economic relations are such that, no one mind or associated 
group of minds can grasp all the details: some are inevitably 
omitted. Hence error results in all bodies of doctrine, owing to 
our ability to see only one side of a case, that which we can see 
from our limited point of view, while others see it differently and 
also incompletely from other points of view. 

But, as John Stuart Mill has so well shown, this acknow- 
ledged fallibility of the human reason is corrigible by frank and 
free discussion between men who see the same thing from different 
points of view and thus eliminate their mutual errors. In this 
surely all Socialists will agree. 

The object of the co-operative State is the preservation and 
betterment of the economic life of the people. In the present 
state of flux of all pre-war economic doctrine, and in view of the 
mistakes and errors disclosed by the terrible consequences to the 
Russian people of the failure of the Russian experiments in the 
Marxian hypothesis, the first duty of all believers in the future 
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economic thought in the task of the elimination of their respective 
economic errors by frank and free discussion, putting aside all 
preconceptions and bias as far as is humanly possible. This is 
the first task and first test of the possibility of co-operation of all 
sections of Labour, and of all classes of the nation, for the public 
welfare. 

We must all admit the possible fallibility of every one single 
body of economic doctrine, and we also admit that human nature 
is not changeable by law, but only, and that very slowly, by 
evolution. We must therefore state and act on our belief that 
any scheme or policy which requires a change in human nature 
to make it workable, as shown in the previous article, is not 
possible in practice, however desirable it may be in theory. 

Both Marxism and Leninism regard the individual simply as a 
producer and nothing more. But the individual in actual fact is 
more, and must be considered as more. Each individual, besides 
being a producing unit, is also a unique personality, containing a 
core of egoism requiring the stimulus of self-interest for adequate 
production, and demanding from the co-operative community the 
satisfaction of fellowship, equality of consideration, justice, and 
liberty of speech and action within the limits of the law. In this 
also all Socialists will surely agree. 

Viewed historically, the progress of man consists in the 
gradual elimination of error by discussion, followed by trial and 
experiments. The test of truth, economic or scientific, consists in 
its verifiability by experience. If the result of Russian experience 
is against a particular hypothesis, then it becomes necessary to 
revise that hypothesis in accordance with the facts. 

From the French Revolution and from the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, the two greatest and most far-reaching events of modern 
history, sprang two equally democratic but opposite schools of 
economic doctrine, each aiming at the betterment of mankind. 
These two opposing schools of thought are typified respectively 
by the rights of man and Socialism. 

(rt) From the French Revolution sprang— 

The declaration of the rights of man as placed at the head of 
the French Constitution of 1793, which stated as one of those 
inalienable rights the right of private property, thus : 

Article 2. ‘Ces droits sont l’égalité, la liberté, la sureté, la 
propriété.’ (‘These rights are equality, liberty, security and 
property.’) 

Article 16. ‘La droit de propriété est celui qui appartient a 
tout citoyen de jouir et de disposer 4 son gré de ses biens, et de 
ses revenus, du fruit de son travail et de son industrie.’ (‘ The 
right of property is that which belongs to each citizen ™ enjoy 
Vor. CVI—No. 631 
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and to dispose at his pleasure, of his goods, and of his revenues, 
the fruit of his work and of his industry.’ 

I would suggest that the phrase ‘ within the limits of the law’ 
be added, as all abuses can then be gradually remedied by law. 

(2) From the Industrial Revolution sprang the Marxian 
hypothesis, which denies this right by advocating the nationalisa- 
tion of all private property on the supposition that human 
nature will function economically and efficiently though deprived 
of the economic stimulus of self-interest. 

Each of these opposite schools of thought, aiming at the same 
thing, the greater welfare of the community, are, like all other 
human beliefs, probably vitiated by the error of having overlooked 
certain necessary details, which errors thus caused can probably 
be detected by mutual discussion. This mutual discussion, with 
a view to the discovery and elimination of their mutual errors, 
and the discovery of a groundwork for mutual co-operation, we 
should invite, for the good of all. 

Such discussion, to be practically useful in forming and 
enlightening public opinion, should be as widespread as possible. 
It appears, therefore, highly desirable that Labour organisations 
throughout the country should invite the upholders of the 
economic point of view laid down in the declaration of the rights 
of man to meet the upholders of the point of view embodied 
in the Marxian hypothesis, to reconsider their view-points in 
friendly, frank and free discussion, in order to discover the details 
omitted by each school, with the possible resultant discovery of 
a groundwork for mutual co-operation. 

The position here set forth is that both the ‘ rights of man’ 
point of view and the Marxian point of view are fallible and 
corrigible by the discovery of something overlooked by each 
school of thought ; and, further, that neither point of view is an 
end in itself, but merely a means to our end—namely, the preserva- 
tion and betterment of the economic life of the people. We 
should therefore all welcome such discussion. 


As a preliminary it will be necessary to avoid the economic 
shibboleths and party preconceptions which at present stand in 
the way of free discussion. Let no one say, ‘ You are a Socialist, 
therefore I cannot discuss matters with you’; nor, ‘ You are 
not a Socialist, therefore I cannot discuss matters with you,’ 
Rather let each say, ‘ Put your point of view and we will put 
ours ; let us thoroughly examine the data now for the first time 
available ; let us see what details each has overlooked, and then 
let us see if we cannot find a basis of agreement by the elimination 
of our mutual errors.’ Such is the spirit it is desired to see in the 


widespread discussion that is here invited. 
Especially is it necessary to bring the facts of Russian 
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experience to the. discussion of the following fundamental 
socialistic questions : 


A. Production 


(x) Is the irreducible core of egoism in every ordinary human 
being so powerful that men will not produce efficiently without 
the stimulus of self-interest ? 

(2) Is it necessary, therefore, that private property be allowed ? 

(3) Is it necessary, therefore, that interest be allowed ? 

(4) Does the system of equal remuneration demoralise 
Labour ? 

(5) Will agriculturists produce a surplus for the State if there 
be no self-interest in doing so ? 

(6) Will agriculturists surrender their property to the State 
and still work it ? 

(7) Is capital, by means of banks, and joint-stock companies, 
becoming more and more an affair of the people, so that it cannot 
be destroyed without destroying the economic life of the people, 
the indirect capitalists ? 

(8) Does State industry under State-appointed managers, 
dependent on fixed salaries instead of profit and freed from the 
fear of financial ruin by slackness, or hope of riches by zeal, tend 
to produce less and less, the result being, not diffused or equal 
wealth, but diffused or equal poverty ever growing poorer ? 

(9) Is this poverty-producing factor of bureaucratic industrial 
management intensified by the fact that under State control no 
worker need fear dismissal for slackness, so works slackly and 
carelessly, leading again to a smaller production, a smaller share 


for the workman, and a growing diffusion of poverty ? 


B. State Distribution. 


The Marxian theory of value is that unskilled labour-time 
(Capital, vol. i., p. 11) is the measure of value, skilled labour 
being a multiple of unskilled. ai 

(x0) Do the data prove it possible to reduce skilled labour 
satisfactorily to terms of unskilled labour, in (a) the value of the 
product, and (6) in remuneration, or not ? 

\i@ (11) Has the Marxian idea of distribution that each should 
get in proportion to his work as much of the time-product as he 
has given in average labour-time been proved practicable, or not ? 

(12) Have labour-time cheques proved to be good money, or 
bad money saddled with all the evils of inconvertible paper 


money ? 
(13) If all cheques were not presented weekly or monthly, if 


v2 
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any accumulation took place by savings, their value must have 
fallen in relation to the decreasing available products more and 
more. Did they so fall in value or not ? 


C. Liberty 


Man does not live by production and distribution alone; 
liberty is equally important, so 

(x4) Does the Marxian hypothesis result in the destruction of 
all individual liberty by bureaucratic despotism, or not ? 

(15) Does State ownership of all printing destroy all freedom 
of thought and expression by restricting publication to views 
consonant with those of the printing authority, or not ? 


D. Employment and Food under British Conditions 


(16) Does Socialism frighten away fluid capital to non- 
socialistic countries, or not? Can it, therefore, be tried, without 
rapid disaster, only in agricultural States with a small percentage 
of population dependent on capital, and not in a purely industrial 
State, as Great Britain, which depends wholly upon capital ? 

(t7) Is the rapid annual increase of labour in a purely 
industrial State (about 200,000 new labourers annually in Great 
Britain) dependent for its employment upon a corresponding 
rapid annual increase of capital invested in industry? Will 
Socialism, therefore, in Great Britain before long become unable 
to employ the people ? 

(18) For the above reason, can the annual increase in the 
imported food bill of Great Britain only be met by a correspond- 
ing annual increase of production, dependent on a corresponding 
annual increase of capital? Will Socialism, therefore, under the 
peculiar conditions of Great Britain, prove, before long, unable 


to feed the people ? 


E. The Co-operative State 


(x9) Does State control, and the abolition of private property, 
destroy the fundamental qualities required for the success of 
co-operation—namely, energy, foresight, and the habit of saving, 
and of investing savings—and is it therefore incompatible with the 
idea of a co-operative State ? 

(zo) Is it, therefore, or is it not, a fair definition of the 
hoped for neo-Socialism of the co-operative State that its future 
task is to evolve harmonious co-operation between the labour of 
the nation, with brain, hand, and machine, which creates the 
savings of the people, and the invested savings or capital of the 
people, which creates the labour of the people ? 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised, nor too often repeated, 
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that on all these questions we require not opinions but data. 
Of prejudged opinions formed on insufficient data we have had, 
and still have, more than enough. Ninety-nine people out of a 
hundred have merely the haziest idea of what really happened 
where the Socialistic economic theories were put into actual 
practice, therefore these data require to be collected and made 
known to everybody. Until this is completely and impartially 
done no opinions on Socialism can be worth considering. 


THE Form oF INQUIRY 


The desirability, and indeed the vital necessity, of such an 
impartial inquiry as has been outlined being, it is hoped, admitted, 
the further question at once arises, what form should such an 
inquiry take? It is obvious that a contra-Socialistic book or 
books, such as have already been written, are of little use, for 
they are only read by a few. Something more, in the shape of 
intensive propaganda day by day, ceaseless as is the Socialist 
propaganda, is required. It may be taken as roughly axiomatic 
that even if a movement be started with a manifesto in its favour, 
signed by twenty or so Labour leaders representing each camp, 
it will require about three years’ hard spade-work before it can 
hope to obtain the agreement of Labour as a whole. Therefore 
to the question what form shall the inquiry take? there are three 
answers according to the degree in which the Socialists them- 
selves will or will not participate therein. These answers must 
here be dealt with very shortly owing to limits of space. 

First, the most desirable form, in view of the fact that it deals 
with the very basis of the future economic life of the people, and 
will therefore be of vital importance, is a Royal Commission 
(something like that on socialisation in Sweden) as a beginning, 
despite drawbacks, because it is the most authoritative and im- 
partial method possible. In order to ensure impartiality it should 
consist of an equal number of Socialists and non-Socialists, with 
a chairman appointed from each side who will preside on alter- 
nate sittings. The Commission should collect all the necessary 
evidence for and against Socialism under the seven great groups 
of world-factors, and should report within one year. A copy of 
the report should be sent by the State to all public bodies, libraries, 
and Labour organisations. 

Second, if the Government will not stir in the matter, but 
Socialist leaders will assist privately, then an association of non- 
Socialists and Socialists should be formed, which should appoint a 
weighty private Commission, whose constitution and action 
should be the same as that of the Royal Commission above 
indicated. 
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Third, if Socialists should refuse to assist, then a non-Socialist 
association for the purpose should be formed without them, 
which will itself appoint such a private Commission (something 
like the private Yerburgh Commission on National Granaries) 
composed of men who will command public confidence, and who 
will proceed as before indicated. In addition to sending the 
report of their Commission within a year to all Labour organisa- 
tions, etc., the association should during that year coach speakers 
up in the evidence for each constituency, who simultaneously 
with the publication of the report will (a) invite all Labour 
organisations in the constituency to discuss it with them in a 
friendly and impartial spirit, aiming at the betterment, and not 
the destruction, of the economic life of the people, and (6) will 
address at least weekly public meetings in all the different districts 
of each constituency, as may be best arranged, from the date of 
the report till the date of the next General Election. 


CONCLUSION 


It appears that the outcome of such an impartial inquiry will 
be of the very greatest service to the nation, and will also enable 
Labour to establish itself politically, not on the quicksand of 
Socialism, but on the firm foundation of a co-operative State 
based on the rights of man, on private property, and production 
stimulated by self-interest in accordance with human nature. 
Such a monarchical co-operative State, based on the right to 
private property under State regulation, and aiming at the pro- 
gressive betterment of the economic life of the people by the 
progressive co-operation of Capital and Labour (manual and 
mental), all could welcome ; and also all could then welcome a 
neo-Socialistic Labour Party, based on that idea, as the future 
second party in a monarchical co-operative State. 

The issue as to the rights of man or Socialism as the basis of 
the future monarchical co-operative State has suddenly become 
no longer an academic but a vital issue. There is no time to be 
lost in putting this issue squarely before the electorate in a form 
which they can understand. It is useless a few understanding it 
as heretofore; all must be made to understand it in future, or 
the nation will certainly have to pay the penalty. Let us not 
forget that the very same day that Mr. MacDonald received the 
seals of office the General Council of the Independent Labour 
Party, which numbers in its ranks 200 out of the 289 Labour 
M.P.’s, wrote to inform him that he could count upon their 
support if he proceeds to socialise our institutions at once. This 
is fortunately impossible in the present Parliament, but plainly 
shows what we have to expect in the next Parliament if the 
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Socialists at the next General Election can only obtain about 
fifty more seats, as is quite possible. It will then be too /ate to 
save Labour and the nation from the consequences. For the last 
thirty years the Conservative Party, as regards Socialism, has 
drifted in the most extraordinary and careless way, despite 
warnings in plenty, almost indeed as if they wished to see 

in our time.’ We still have a breathing space. But 
obviously the eleventh hour has now come. Will they at last 
gird up their loins to enable the people to save themselves before 
it is finally too late ? 

STEWART L. Murray. 
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JAPAN LOOKS AT THE RUSSO-CHINESE 
DISPUTE 


In the Chino-Russian imbroglio over the Chinese Eastern Railway 
no nation is a more anxious onlooker than Japan. The reason is 
obvious. Japan, like Russia, has 1ailways and other enterprises 
to safeguard in Manchuria. Like Russia, too, she has a large 
number of her nationals there, whose safety and welfare is to her a 
matter of deep concern. Once China is permitted to seize by 
force the Russian railway in the north, will she not be heartened to 
try the same coup upon the Japanese in the south ? What hap- 
pened to the British concessions at Hankow and Kiukiang two 
years ago serves as a warning. 

Yet, on the other hand, Japan is loth to see Soviet Russia 
wax too powerful in its Manchurian sphere of influence, for her 
memories of her Titanic struggle with the Tsarist empire are still 
fresh in her breast. Surely she does not want another situation 
created which may force her to the arena of battle as she was in the 
stirring years of 1904-5. Who is so simple as to believe that the 
‘ Reds ’ have completely and for ever renounced such imperialistic 
policy as was pursued by the Tsar? No one can ignore what 
Soviet inoads have done to Outer Mongolia, and Mongolia is but 
a threshold to Manchuria. Japan, therefore, feels constrained to 
take every precaution necessary to forestall such Russian ascend- 
ancy as may once again menace her national interests and welfare. 
Naturally she welcomes the existence of a buffer such as has 
been provided by the Government at Mukden, whether within or 
without the Nanking nationalist orbit. And yet when that 
Government becomes so high-handed and so arbitrary as to arrest 
and oust duly instituted Soviet officials and seize the Chinese 
Eastern Railway without due process of diplomatic negotiations, 
Japan’s instinct of self-preservation and her sympathy for the 
underdog impel her to stop and ponder, and ponder deeply and 
long. One really wonders what she would have done had the 
recent rupture between Russia and China been followed by re- 
course to the arbitrament of the sword. 

That Japan is desirous of maintaining friendly relations with 
China we may safely assume, and this in spite of a temporary 
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lapse now and then. At the same time she cannot, ‘perhaps will 
never, see her way clear to give up her position in Manchuria, to 
which she has been pushed by force of circumstance, and forfeit 
all the vast economic enterprises she has launched there, for the 
idea has become something of a religion with the Japanese that, 
due to her over-population and her lack of raw material, she must 
by all means have unobstructed access to the economic resources 
of Manchuria. I do not say that this belief is justifiable or un- 
justifiable—I only state a fact. And as long as this ‘ religion’ is 
not replaced by some other idea calculated to reassure the 
Japanese, there is bound to be a certain amount of friction between 
China and Japan, no matter how sincerely solicitous may be the 
Japanese statesmen of friendly intercourse with the Chinese. 
Because of this unfortunate perennial friction Tokyo can hardly 
hope to see eye to eye with Nanking, or whatever city China’s 
peripatetic capital happens to be. In such circumstances 
Japan’s attitude towards China vis-a-vis Russia must perforce 
be opportunistic—or realistic, if you will. She protests, and pro- 
tests constantly, her friendly intentions towards her Chinese 
neighbour, praying the while that the neighbour will never 
become so domineering as to assert his rights by force in disregard 
of solemn international compacts. Undoubtedly many of her 
statesmen think the continued presence of Russia in North 
Manchuria desirable, provided no satisfactory arrangement can 
be made to safeguard Japanese interests in South Manchuria ; 
for Russia, working at cross-purposes with China, will serve as a 
restraining influence upon possible Chinese onslaughts against 
Japan. 

This is not to say that Japanese public opinion and Japanese 
leaders are generally favourable to Soviet Russia. As we have 
already said, there is a strong undercurrent of sentiment, a 
mingled feeling of suspicion and fear, against what may be termed 
‘Red imperialism,’ a new-fangled policy of conquest, employing 
a new technique, but exploiting much the same field as did its 
prototype, Tsarist imperialism. I shall let M. Boubonov, one 
time chief of the political department of the Red army, explain 
“his policy : 

The nationalistic movement in the Far East, awakened by us in 1925, 
has reached its climax. The population of Russia, India, China and other 
colonial countries combined is larger than the population of the rest of the 
world. The organisation of the colonial revolution has consequently 
become the chief task of the Soviet Government, especially because the 
revolutionary wave in Western Europe has receded. On this point no 
divergence of opinion is possible, everything must be consecrated for the 
development of the revolutionary movement in the Far East. 


Let us see how this policy has worked in Mongolia, which 
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Japan’s defence programme is required to take into consideration. 
Russian ambition in that country is an old story. In 1911 the 
Tsar, taking advantage of the Chinese revolution, established a 
suzerainty over Mongolia. The Soviet Government, so far from 
renouncing this Tsarist policy, has tightened its hold upon that 
territory. Upon the excuse that Mongolia must be cleared of 
‘ White ’ forces, the Soviet Government in 1921 sent an army into 
Urga, its capital, and for four years refused to withdraw it, in 
defiance of repeated Chinese protests. By 1925, when the Soviets 
at last removed the Red army from Mongolia, the Mongolian army 
had already been drilled and officered by the Reds, and had been 
provided with Red arms and munitions. There had been estab- 
lished an autonomous Mongolian Government which no longer 
recognised China’s authority, but which sent its ‘ diplomatic’ 
representatives to Moscow. A Mongolian national bank had been 
organised under Ked management, giving the Soviets a financial 
control over the country. The ‘constitution’ drawn by the 
Reds proclaims Mongolia ‘to be a republic of independent 
people, its entire administrative power belonging to the working 
people of the ey. Article 13 of the Constitution boldly 
declares : 


. In view of the efforts being made by the working people of various 
countries in the world for the destruction of capitalism and realisation of 
Communism, the Mongolian republic of the working people shall exert its 
utmost to co-operate with them for the promotion of the fundamental object 
common to small nations diplomatically tyrannised and to revolutionary 
working people throughout the world. 


How the Soviet almost succeeded in grafting the same 
policy upon the anti-foreign nationalist movement in China we 
all know. In view of such Red activities many Japanese pub- 
- licists, and especially militarists, are in favour of complete 
expulsion of the Soviet from Manchuria. Against this group a 
large body of more liberal-minded Japanese statesmen advocate 
a policy of conciliation. Of this latter group Baron Shidehara, 
now Foreign Minister for the second time, is a leader. Speaking 
before the Diet in January 1927, the baron, then Foreign Minister 
in a previous Cabinet, said : 


* 


We are happy to be able to state that the relations of Japan and the 
Soviet Union continue gratifying. . . . Within the two years since signing 
the convention at Peking the mutual relations of the two countries have 
been gaining in strength and give great promise for the future. There 
are in certain sections people who indulge in alarming speculations as to 
the interests of Japan and the Soviet Union being destined to clash in 
Manchuria. But we have no aggressive policy in Manchuria or anywhere 
else, our sole preoccupation being that peace and order be maintained in 
that region, and that our nationals there be permitted to engage in peaceful 
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pursuits without molestation. We believe that the Soviet Union does not 
differ with this fundamental policy, and likewise that it has no aggressive 
designs, military, political or otherwise. 

Such undoubtedly is the attitude of the new Cabinet in which 
Baron Shidehara is entrusted with the conduct of Japan’s foreign 
policy. In the light of this attitude it is not difficult to surmise 
what this Cabinet might have done had the Chino-Russian dispute 
become more serious. It would, one may be sure, have exeried 
its influence to bring reconciliation between the disputants. 
Along this line Baron Shidehara had already set something of a 
precedent. In January 1926 the Mukden Government, then still 
under the iron rule of the late Marshal Chang Tso-lin, arrested 
M. Ivanov, Soviet general manager of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, for no other offence than that he (Ivanov) had, in observance 
of the railway’s original agreement with the Chinese Government, 
refused to transport free of charge the war lord’s troops constantly 
mobilised for one civil war after another. The impasse thus 
created might have precipitated a war had the Soviet been pre- 
pared to strike a blow. Though the Soviet was not then ready to 
retaliate the situation became so grave that Baron Shidehara felt 
constrained to employ his good offices in the interest of inter- 
national harmony. Ivanov was released, and peace was patched 
up for the time being. The present rupture between the Soviet 
and the Chinese is but a recrudescence of the old rivalry and 
jealousy inherent in the organisation of the railway, dividing its 
management between the two nations. In this division of autho- 
rity China claims absolute ‘ parity,’ while Russia, by virtue of 
the 1924 treaty, has retained a certain degree of ‘ superiority.’ 
This, and not the Red propaganda, more alleged than real, of 
which China has made so much to justify her high-handed action, 
is the real cause of the present trouble. 

To say that the Chinese Eastern Railway was foisted upon an 
innocent China by the wiles of an imperialistic Russia will serve 
no good purpose to-day. It tells only half the truth, and, further- 
more, there is little justice or charity in visiting the sins of the 
Tsar upon the Soviet. As a matter of fact, the Mandarins who 
signed the railway agreement in 896 were as wily as the Tsar’s 
entourages. It was indeed Li Hung-chang, then powerful ‘ Pre- 
mier’ of the Manchu Government, who deliberately invited 
Russia to Manchuria in order to spite Japan, who had the temerity 
to worst China in the arena of war. The building of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway cost the Tsar 320,000,000 gold roubles, while 
China’s investment in the enterprise amounted to 5,000,000 
Kuping taels. After the Tsarist régime went down in the whirl of 
the Red revolution the new radical masters at Moscow virtually 


proposed that they would unconditionally return the Manchurian 
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railway to China. The proposal, as it later transpired, was but a 
bait held out to lure the Chinese into recognising the Soviet 
Government. The protracted negotiation that followed resulted 
in a complete agreement of May 1924—a modus vivendi. It 
admitted five Chinese to the board of directors on equal footing 
with the Russians, whereas under the Tsarist régime all the ten 
members of the board, except the titular president, were Russians, 
Of five auditors, two were to be Chinese. As for the chiefs and 
assistant chiefs of the various departments, no apportionment 
between China and Russia was provided. All that the treaty 
said was that where the chief of a department was a Russian the 
assistant chief should be a Chinese, and vice versé. As a matter 
of fact, most of the department chiefs are Russians, the Chinese 
chiefs being assigned to comparatively few and unimportant 
departments. As to the appointment of lower officials and the 
employees the principle of ‘ equal representation ’ was agreed on, 
but the Soviet saw to it that this general principle would not be 
literally applied by causing the Chinese Foreign Minister, V. K. 
Wellington Koo, to write a note stating that ‘the application of 
this principle is not to be understood to mean that the present 
employees of Russian hationality shall be dismissed for the sole 
purpose of enforcing the said principle,’ and that ‘ the posts shall 
be filled in accordance with the ability and technical, as well as 
educational, qualifications of the applicants.’ It is quite con- 
ceivable that many a Chinese applicant has been rejected upon 
the convenient ground of non-qualification. 

The 1924 agreement was a great victory to China, yet she 
was not, nor has she ever been, satisfied with it. On the contrary, 
she has, in defiance of all existing compacts, extended her 
authority to the field long controlled by Russia. What she now 
wants for the immediate thing is absolute parity with Russia in 
the administration of the railway. Once this is conceded, as it 
in all probability will be, China will bring forth new demands. 
Against these interminable demands Russia argues that inasmuch 
as she, by virtue of the 1924 agreement, bound herself, and herself 
alone, to assume ‘responsibility for the entire claims of the 
shareholders, bondholders, and creditors of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway incurred before the revolution of March 9, 1917,’ she 
must, if she is to perform this responsibility, place herself in a 
position to exercise controlling influence over the line to the end 
that it will be operated efficiently and economically. The 
significance of this argument lies not so much in what it says, as 
in what it leaves unsaid. As for the Soviet’s professed assumption 
of responsibility to the creditors of the railway prior to the 
revolution, few take it at face value. But the argument is 
significant in that it implies a reflection upon the integrity, 
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administrative ability, and technical skill of the Chinese colleagues 
‘of the Soviets in the administration of the Chinese Eastern 


Railway. The Soviet might have said, had it dared, that it had 
little confidence in either the honesty or the ability of the Chinese. 
However one may dislike Red ideals and Red practices in inter- 
national politics, one is forced to admit that the public, especially 
the travelling public, has better opinion of Russian railway 
engineers and experts than of Chinese. Those who have witnessed 
with apprehension the dangerous degeneration of the entire 
Chinese railways under Chinese control are forced to admit that 
this general feeling is not groundless. Even the Washington 
Conference of 1921-22 was obliged to express much the same feel- 
ing by adopting resolutions stating that the condition of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway required ‘a most careful selection of 
personnel to secure efficiency of service and a more economical 
use of funds,’ and also insisting upon China’s ‘ obligations which 
they [the Powers concerned] deem to be in the nature of a trust 
resulting from the exercise of power by the Chinese Government 
over the possession and administration of the railroad.’ These 
resolutions were not officious. They were entirely justifiable and 
proper in view of the fact that there had been organised at Harbin 
an Inter-allied Technical Board, as a part of the Inter-allied 
intervention in Siberia, and that Japan and the United States had 
advanced 5,000,000 dollars each to bolster up the demoralised and 
deteriorated Chinese Eastern Railway. Although the funds were 
expended for the repair of the road and the replenishment of its 
rolling stock, neither the Soviet nor China has since so much as 
intimated any intention of reimbursing Japan or the United 
States. 

In spite of all that has been said about Chinese official integrity 
and efficiency, Japan, especially the present Cabinet, will look 
with favour upon China’s efforts to secure parity with Russia in 
the management of the Manchurian railway. This is a natural 
conclusion from the famous ‘ Four Points’ repeatedly advanced 
by Foreign Minister Baron Shidehara in discussing the Chinese 
situation. In the official English translation of his address before 
the Diet two and a half years ago the Four Points are stated as 
follows : 


First. Respect the sovereignty and territorial integrity of China and 
scrupulously avoid all interference in her domestic strife. 

Second. Promote the solidarity and economic rapprochement between 
the two nations. 

Third. Entertain sympathetically and helpfully the just aspirations 
of the Chinese people, and co-operate in their efforts of realisation of such 
aspirations. 

Fourth. Maintain an attitude of patience and tolerance in the present 
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situation in China, and at the same time protect Japan’s legitimate and 
essential rights and interests by all reasonable means at the disposal of 
this Government. 


One is curious to know what, to Shidehara’s mind, are China’s 
‘just aspirations,’ and what unjust. It is a question which is, 
perhaps, unfair to put to him. No Japanese statesman could, 
even if he would, answer it without considering Japan’s ‘ legiti- 
mate and essential rights and interests’ in China, and especially in 
Manchuria. This again raises the question: What Japanese 
rights and interests in Manchuria are legitimate and essential, 
what illegitimate and unessential ? Whatever be the answers to 
these questions, one thing is certain, that Japan will view with 
disfavour any drastic action China may take with a view to imme- 
diate repudiation of Russia’s vested rights in North Manchuria, 
for such an action cannot but produce a most serious effect upon 
her own position in South Manchuria. It is frankly a selfish 
attitude that she takes—an attitude dictated by necessity, by 
a sense of self-preservation. 

K. K. KAWAKAMI, 
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ATHEISM AND RELIGION IN RUSSIA 


Tae Communists have turned Russia into a sort of huge 
institute for economic and political research. The results are 
highly instructive to students of individual and mass psychology. 

It is the first attempt made by a Government to clear a big 
country from all her old organisations, customs, laws, and to 
reconstruct the life of over 140,000,000 people in accordance with 
an abstract scheme devised by a small group of dogmatic Socialists 
and applied without any mercy by cruel, narrow-minded politicians 
who do not care in the least for the wishes of the population. But 
life is life. After the torpor of the first few years the country 
begins to give an answer to the Communists’ attempt at all- 
embracing systematisation. 

It is not only the Communist system of production and distri- 
bution of goods which provokes a reaction, but even more their 
passionate struggle against the spirit, against the eternal human 
longing for free thinking and for truth. From the first days of their 
coming to power they have been in a state of permanent war with 
the Church, with religion, with God and those who believe in 
Him. For a true Communist religion is only a ‘ product of class 
struggle.’ With childish faith in the omnipotence of the human 
intellect, they try to change the course of human life, the nature 
of the human soul, by violent revolutionary methods. There is a 
special paragraph, No. 13, in the programme of the Communist 
Party about ‘ the liberation of the working masses from religious 
prejudices by means of widespread scientific, educational and 
anti-religious propaganda.’ All these years they have been doing 
their best to achieve this liberation. 

To their astonishment, the masses obstinately cling to their old 
faith ; sometimes after a short period of atheism people return to 
the Church with new, chastened devotion. The fact that religious 
feeling and thirst for the Absolute are unquenchable is witnessed 
by the Communists with indignation and anxiety. They do not 
conceal it ; they speak and write about what they call the menace 
on the religious front, and that after so many years of systematic 
crushing of the Church. 

On January 23, 1918, a decree was issued about the separation 
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of the Church from the State. Under the imperial Government 
the Russian Church was not free ; the reforms made by the All- 
Russian Church Council which met in Moscow in August 1917 
had long been overdue. It was there that Patriarch Tihon was 
solemnly elected, the first patriarch after 200 years. For the 
Communist Government neither this council nor the patriarch had 
any authority. Their Decree of Separation brought the Church 
under the double pressure of complete financial and economic 
dependence on the State and of constant and hostile survey of 
the Soviet officials. According to section 13 of the Decree of 
Separation, ‘ All property belonging to the churches and religious 
communities is henceforth to belong to the people.’ This means 
that all lands, capital, buildings, schools, hostels, hospitals, 
chapels, churches, even the ikons, crosses, vestments and chalices, 
were taken from the clergy and from the believers to be handed 
over to the unbelievers of the local Soviets. Only by special 
permit of these Communist bodies could the parish have the use 
of the’church and of all that appertains to it. 

After this first decree many other orders and elucidations of 
them were issued, but none of them were favourable, or even fair, 
to the Church, The Church, robbed, powerless, persecuted, was 
faced with a new State which was not a friend, but a foe, and'a 
very aggressive one. The clergy—called in Soviet terminology 
“servitors of the cult ’"—are pariahs in the republic of peasants 
and workmen. ‘ Monks and spiritual servitors of churches and 
religious cults have no vote and no right to be elected to the 
Soviets’ (section 65 of Soviet constitution). This involves a 
number of civil restrictions and handicaps the clergy in a number 
of ways. They are not allowed to belong to professional unions, 
to co-operative societies, to tenants’ unions, and having no 
membership in these organisations makes the struggle for life 
extremely hard. It is not easy to get a room, or even a piece of 
bread, at a reasonable price. In the first years of mass terror the 
priests, monks, and nuns were persecuted, imprisoned, sent into 
exile, tortured and killed. Many of them are still in the Solovetzky 
Island, in prisons, in Siberia. The patriarch nearly died in prison. 
His successor, the Metropolitan Pyotr Krutitsky, has been in 
exile for years, ever since the death of Tihon. The Church has 
been deliberately disorganised, and the last agreement between 
Metropolitan Sergius and the Soviet Government has not proved 
a success so far. There are hardly any theological schools for the 
clergy, the teaching of religion is banished from the schools, and 
the printing of the Bible is not allowed but for a few copies issued 
by the Baptists. Everything is done to advance the propaganda 
of atheism and every kind of hardship is imposed upon the 
believers. Lenin said, ‘Marxism always considers all con- 
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temporary religions and churches, all religious organisations, as 


tools for bourgeois reaction,’ and in dealing with the Church his 
Government has acted in that spirit. 

But the religious feeling is growing—to the commissars’ sur- 
prise and alarm. In September 1928, at a consultation of the 
educational section of the trades unions, a representative of the 
Godless League, which is the official organ of militant State, 
atheism, declared that they were losing ground, that they could 
not cope with the people’s general attitude and meet the attack 
made upon them by the Church and the dissenters. He com- 
plained that no one bought anti-religious literature, whereas 
25,000 copies of the dissenters’ Hymn Book had been sold 
(Pravda, September 11, 1928). 

Even before this the Soviet Press was full of complaints about 
the growing influence of the priests among the industrial popula- 
tion, to say nothing of the peasants. On great holidays -work- 
men’s clubs are sometimes completely deserted, while the churches 
are crowded to overflowing. Communists become members of 
parish communities. No one reads the Godless. At Oryol one 
cannot obtain anti-religious literature at the bookstalls (though 
they are run by the State), and the shop assistants answer uncer- 
moniously, ‘ There’s little demand for that rubbish, so we do 
not keep it.’ ‘Unfortunately there are many such blockheads, 
not at Oryol alone’ (Pravda, April 19, 1928). 

In the Ukraine there are eleven church magazines printed in 
33,000 copies. A year ago there were only six. The Godless is, as 
before, printed in 6000 copies only, in spite of the fact that public 
institutions are compelled to subscribe to it (Pravda, April 4, 
1928). In three working-men’s libraries at Tiflis (belonging to the 
metal workers’, tramwaymen’s and railwaymen’s unions) only 
230 books out of the 35,500 are anti-religious ; in the course of 
three months only 120 of these were borrowed, while the total 
number of books borrowed during that period was 20,000. Only 
one copy of the Godless is subscribed to by the three libraries 
(Zarya Vostoka, Tiflis, December 12, 1928). 

One of the ‘ specialists’ in atheism declared at an official 
meeting that they were powerless to destroy religion! The 
Communists took this to heart : the bureaucratic machinery was 
set to work; numbers of circulars were hastily issued with 
orders to increase activities on the anti-religious front; they 
took stock of results already achieved, began working out new 
slogans and preparing special anti-Christian demonstrations for 
Christmas and Easter. To make their compulsory measures more 
effective, the Soviet authorities in the interval between these two 
holy days set to revising the laws dealing with the Church. On 
April 8 new regulations were issued concerning parishes or 
Vor. CVI—No. 631 z 
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‘religious unions’ as they are called. This term .refers to 
‘churches, religious groups, sects, movements and other cults 
of all kinds.’ In other words, the new law affects Jews and 
Mahomedans as well as Christians. The latter are of course in 
majority in Russia, and Communists are particularly hostile 
to Christianity. It was not accidentally that the new regulations 
were not published at once: they were kept back by way of 
an Easter present to the Christians and published just before 
Holy Week, which has a special significance for Orthodox 
Russians. 

Most of the 68 clauses of the new law about the Church 
are a recapitulation and a restatement in a stronger form of the 
former decrees and circulars. They are full of the old spirit of 
Communist hatred for religion. In the Soviet Republic people 
have no right to pray together, and still less to hold church ser- 
vices, without an official permit from the police. ‘Such permits 
are only given to members of a ‘religious union’ ratified in 
accordance with State regulations. When applying for the 
legalisation of a parish it is necessary to give detailed information 
about all its members, A whole questionnaire has to be filled in, 
specially devised for the purpose, and aiming chiefly at discovering 
the parishioners’ political convictions and social position, not only 
at the present time, but also in the past. The local authorities 
have an unlimited power to delete from the lists anyone whom 
they do not like (cl. 14). It is easy to see that the priests are 
particularly liable to suffer from this provision. 

Once a religious community has been legalised it must find 
a place for holding Church services. In separating itself from the 
Church the State appropriated all Church property, including 
articles necessary for the celebration of services. Clause 10 
allows parish communities to ask the local Soviet’s permission to 
use ‘ special religious buildings and objects intended exclusively 
for purposes of the cult.’ What this comes to is this: a church 
has been standing in some town or village for centuries; from 
generation to generation people have prayed in it; now they 
must ask permission to do so of the local Soviet, i.e. of the Com- 
munists, since non-Communists have the greatest difficulty in 
being admitted to the Soviets, Militant atheism is a slogan of the 
Communist Party. The believers have to ask the atheists’ per- 
mission to go to their own church, to use holy vessels and prayer- 
books. 

Many churches have already been turned into clubs, cinemas 
or hostels. In such cases the parish community has the right to 
hire and furnish for religious purposes some other building ; it 
must, however, not merely inform the local Soviet of each service 
to be held there, but obtain each time a special permission to 
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'S to | Woldit. In the case of sefvices in a church no such permissions are 
cults | reqitired once the church has been given over to the parish. 





~ The new law is inspired throughout by a desire to hamper, to 
arrow down the parishes’ activity and to put every difficulty in 
their way, keeping them in strict economic dependence upon the 
State, which is, indeed, the basis of the Soviets’ power. Religious 
thions have no legal persona, and their economic life is under 
a strict control of the Soviets. In the existing circumstances it 
isa hostile control. It easily degenerates into constant harassing, 
conflicts, persecutions. The commissars can at any moment take 
away a church or close a prayer-house as a penalty for ‘ failing 
to comply with some orders of the administrative bodies’ (cl. 43), 
or even for insufficient repairs or missing the registration date. 
The very vagueness of the clause in question shows how 
precarious is the parishes’ position. They have no rights, but are 
personally responsible both for the general course of the church 






































| in life, for the attitude of the church towards the Soviets, and for 
the | ‘the church property, which is regarded as the property of the 
‘ion nation. Insurance is paid by the parish, but if the church is 
in, burned down it does not receive the insurance money : ‘ insurance 
ing premiums may be used either for rebuilding the church or for 
nly public cultural [educational] needs of the neighbourhood at the 
Les discretion of the appropriate executive committee ’ (cl. 33). 
om The old prohibition to say prayers or even to put up ikons 
are ‘in all State, public and co-operative institutions and offices’ is 
retained in the new law, which includes in this prohibition 
nd ‘private institutions and offices’ as well (cl. 58). The official 
he Collection of Decrees and Instructions about the Separation of the 
ng Church from the State, published in 1924, said that ‘ the prohibition 
10 to put up idols, ikons, etc., by the representatives of the cult 
to applies in all cases where collectively organised labour is used.’ 
ly This includes shops, restaurants, workrooms, libraries, etc. It 
ch was allowed, however, to hang ikons ‘ in private buildings closely 
m connected with a person’s intimate private life, such as a doctor’s 
ey consulting room, a lawyer’s office, a professor’s or engineer’s 
n- study, a cobbler’s or a tailor’s workroom.’ The very fact that an 
in official declaration is needed to say that a private person has the 
he right to hang an ikon in his room shows what a menace State 
T- atheism is to the religious life of the believers. In this respect 
r- there is little difference between the old law and the new 
one. 
as All religions alike—Mahomedan, Jewish, and Christian—are 
to hampered by these restrictions, but the Communists do not deny 
it that the Church of Christ is particularly hateful to them. ‘We 
hate Christianity and its adherents; even the best of them are 





our bitterest enemies. They preach love and compassion, which 
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is contrary to our convictions. Christian love prevents the 


growth of the revolution. Down with love for our neighbours |! 
We must know how to hate.’ These are the words of an influential 
Communist, Lunacharsky, the permanent Commissar for Educa- 
tion, and they are very characteristic of communistic ethics and 
ideology. 

The specifically anti-Christian tendency of the law is less 
apparent in the actual wording of it than in the way it is applied, 
greater consideration being shown to mosques and synagogues 
than to churches. But the law does contain some measures that 
directly concern the Orthodox Church. Religious processions and 
open-air prayers had always played an important part in its 
practice, Prayers in the fields, in gardens, in the courts of the 
cottages, have always formed an essential part of the peasant life, 
and still do so in spite of all. Russian poets have described, 
Russian painters have painted, the picturesque religious pro- 
cessions, so full of colour and of inner spiritual joy, when crowds 
of worshippers carrying ikons, crosses, church banners follow 
the priest, often joining in the singing of the church choir. It 
happens that specially revered ikons are carried for hundreds of 
miles from church to church, from monastery to monastery, from 
village to village—hundreds, sometimes thousands, of wor- 
shippers following in the train. 

Under the Soviets these processions cannot be held without a 
special permit. No communal prayers in the open air are allowed 
unless a permission has been obtained beforehand. A long para- 
graph explaining to whom and in what manner the application 
has to be made graciously says in the end that ‘ no such permits 
are required for religious services connected with funerals’ 


(par. 59). 
All the existing parishes must be registered afresh under the 


new law and undergo fresh difficulties and humiliations. They 
must again make a declaration, submit registers of members, and 
ask the atheists for a right to pray and worship God. The 
believers are to be once more sifted by the non-believers. This is 
one of the direct aims of the authors of the new law. 

In addition to the old, it contains some new prohibitions. 
Members of a parish are allowed to collect money only for the 
needs of their parish and among the members of this given parish, 
the activity of which is strictly limited in every respect to its 
particular locality. In order to break down the Church as the 
community of the faithful, as the living bond between people in 
all parts of Russia, the Soviet law breaks them up into small self- 
contained units. According to cl. 19 the range of activity of the 
‘ servitors of the cult’ and of the religious preachers is limited, to 
the locality in which the members of their particular religious unions 
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live and their place of worship is situated.’ Since every religious 
community has a right to use only one place of worship (see 
cl. 10), a priest can celebrate services in some one church only, 
and his spiritual intercourse with the people in the next village 
may be regarded as a crime. 

The next prohibition affects not only the priest, but the parish 
as a whole : 


Religious unions are forbidden—(a) to form friendly and co-operative 
societies, to start farms or workshops, and in general to use the property 
they are enjoying for any purposes except strictly religious ones ; (b) to 
give any material help to their members ; (c) to organise special meetings 
for children, young people, women, prayer meetings, Bible classes, meetings, 
circles or groups for the study of literature, needlework, handicrafts or for 
teaching religion ; to arrange excursions and open playgrounds for children, 
libraries and reading rooms ; to open sanatoria or give medical help. The 
only books to be kept in churches and other buildings used for religious 
purposes are those necessary for celebrating the services (cl. 17). 


This is the most formidable point of the new law. It is an 
attempt to destroy the intimate, living communion between the 
parishioners in which both grown-up people and children seek 
relief from the vulgar atheism and the Communist moral degrada- 
tion around them. This clause legalises the persecution of 
priests and of all active Christians for every good work done—for 
their care of those sick in the body, to say nothing of those sick in 
the spirit. 

The new law is inspired not merely by a desire to affront the 
faithful and their faith. It is an act of self-defence. The Com- 
munists are right when they feel that their most dangerous 
enemy is freedom of the spirit which finds its fullest expression in 
religion, and they are alarmed by the growth of religion in Russia. 
For ten years the Soviet Government, with characteristic un- 
scrupulousness, tenacity and apparent ease, has been mocking 
the feelings of the believers, the Church and God. They have 
on their side not merely the power of coercion, but the monopoly 
of public education—the Press, the schools, the theatres, the 
wireless. The money collected from the population is used to 
create hosts of atheist propagandists, to print leaflets, books, 
magazines, blasphemous posters, to organise vile processions in 
which hooligans impersonate Christ and the apostles, and street 
women the Virgin Mary. It is forbidden to teach children religion, 
but they are to be taught atheism. The teachers are ordered ‘ to 
create in children moral aversion to religion.’ Teachers who 
believe in God are under suspicion, and recently it has been sug- 
gested that a number of subjects should not be taught by believers 
at all. Priests have no right to gather children round them. 
Active atheists are recruited from among the Union of Com- 
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munist Youth—the Comsomol—this peculiar feudal arist 
of the Soviet Republic. The name of God is derided with i im- 
punity, but if people criticise the teaching of Marx and Lenin 


they are banished to Solovki. Philosophic idealism, and especially 


mysticism, is taken to be a sign of ‘ political unsoundness.’ ‘ Our 
struggle must be the propaganda of militant atheism,’ says a 
prominent Communist, Yaroslavsky-Guberman. 

Everything, it seems, has been done for Karl Marx to conquer 
the Galilean. But the louder the shrieking of the atheists the 


more determinedly does the people’s mind turn to the old need’ 
for faith and prayer. The Communists have tried to satisfy this’ 


craving for Divine truth with the Marxist doctrine. Atheism is 
the State religion. Only atheists are allowed to hold the chief posts 


in the country. Those who go to church are suspected of being 


enemies of the State. In Russia the economic life of the country 
is to a large extent nationalised, and the Government controls all 
the details of private life—employment, wages, schools, summer 
holidays, the right to hire a room, to travel, to buy a pair of new 
boots, or to secure an extra piece of bread for one’s family. The 
stepchildren of such-a State are doomed to suffer rebuffs and 
privations. “Loyalty to the Church demands sacrifices. Not 
merely ‘ the servitors of the cult’ and preachers, but ordinary 
parishioners, must be ready to face at any moment severest 
punishment—prison, exile, and, in case of conflict, the penalty of 
death. But they are ready to face it. The experience of the 
Bolsheviks has proved that it is easier to crush and injure the 
political and economic life of a people than to control their 
spiritual life. 

A confirmation of this old and simple truth may be found in 
almost every Soviet paper. They speak of ‘ the offensive on the 
religious front,’ though till now the people may rather be said to 
be on the defensive. 

The same number of the Izvestia, in which the new law was 
published, contained a correspondence from the Spassk canton of 
the Tatar Republic. A certain village priest was driven by the 
local Soviet out of his house, which was converted into a school. 
On the first Sunday after this a spirited peasant woman, Paras- 
kovya, collected 200 parishioners, chiefly women, and, going with 
them to the priest’s house, drove away the teachers and the 
children and tore up the portraits of the Communists that had 
been hung there in place of the ikons. For a few days the militia 
could do nothing; but later on reinforcements were sent, the 
instigators were arrested and put on their trial. The brave 
Paraskovya and the priest for whom she stood up were sentenced 
to five years of prison and confiscation of all their property. This 
happened in winter, at some distance from Moscow. 
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Another case, told by the Komsomolskaya Pravda, happened 
last spring in the Yegoryevsky district, near Moscow. The Soviet 
decided to close the church and turn it into a school. The popula- 
tion was very much stirred: When the local authorities sent 
carts to carry away an old bell that was lying on the ground by 
the church someone rang the alarm bell. Parishioners from eight 


outlying villages rushed to defend the church. ‘They ran 


breathless for two or three miles, some were on horseback—two 
men riding one horse—dishevelled women rushed along the village 
street weeping and wailing. One peasant threw himself on the 
bell and put his arms round it shouting, ‘ Good Christians, Christ 
has suffered for faith, and I too will die here.”’ ’ 

The men who had come to cart away the bell were beaten and 
driven away. For a fortnight the authorities could do nothing 
with the riot. The local Communists, especially members of the 
Comsomol, were cruelly beaten, but no one was killed. The 
peasants said, ‘ We must hold on till spring and not give up the 
bell, and in the spring there will be war and the Government will 
fall.’ The riot, of course, was put down; the defenders of the 
church were arrested and put on their trial. The sentence was 
severe. A number of peasants were sentenced to three to eight 
years’ imprisonment. During the trial the priest Krivandin 
addressed a very bold speech to the audience, calling upon them, 
among other things, to do away with the ‘red corners ’—this 
Marxist counterfeit of ikons. The priest and a peasant called 
Yudin were condemned to death, and the sentence has been 
already carried out. This is one of the numerous cases of people 


being put to death for Christian faith in Soviet Russia. What a 


storm was raised by the Socialists of Europe because of Sacco and 
Vanzetti, and with what indifference do Christian countries regard 
the persecution of Christians under the Soviets ! 

Cases of actual fighting for the Church are on the increase. 
But the chief strength of the Church is the power of conviction, 
the example of moral life, the spiritual beauty of prayer. Europe 
has forgotten the bitter times of religious wars and conflicts, and 


for Western Europeans it is difficult even to imagine what inner 


force, strength of will, and unshakable faith a priest in Soviet 
Russia must possess to carry on his work. The Orthodox Church, 
the most persecuted of all, has accordingly developed of late ‘a 
new type of priest that will be a tremendous influence in Russia in 
the future. 

The Pravda (April 8, 1928) tells a story that throws an 
interesting light on the life of the clergy. Five years ago a church 
was closed at the request of the workmen at the textile factory 
‘Communistichesky Avangard,’ in the province of. Vladimir. 
The priest, Father Ivan Ievlev, immediately gathered the 
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believers round him and collected 2500 signatures to a petition 
for the return of the church. By way of mockery they were given 
a tumbledown cemetery chapel. They rebuilt and extended it, 
and hundreds of parishioners began going to Mass again. The 
' chapel proved too small. The more active of the parishioners, 
including—to the disgust of the authorities—not merely members 
of the co-operative movement, but even some Communists, began 
successfully collecting money among the workmen for building a 
new church, It had been very difficult to obtain permission to 
collect the money and to start building, but this was done, 
‘ thanks to their knowing the weak sides of the Soviet administra- 
tion and being able to take advantage of it.’ The author of the 
Pravda article writes that he had seen on the priest’s table news- 
papers and technical official publications such as The Voice of the 
Textile Workers, The Bulletin of the Narcomust, etc. ‘ The priest 
reads them more carefully than any Communist official. He puts 
a pencil-mark against different paragraphs, makes notes and 
cuttings, and keeps careful record of it all.’ The Soviet journalist 
speaks of this as bitterly as though he had discovered an enemy 
in war-time studying thé disposition of troops on the other side. 
‘ The priest is living in the very centre of the factory. All around 
him is seething with life, young people stroll by Marx’s monu- 
ment, the pothouse is doing a lively trade in vodka, workmen are 
amusing themselves in the cinema, the theatre and the tea-rooms, 
and yet the priest’s little room is crowded with workmen.’ This 
was in the spring of 1928. We do not know what happened to 
Father Ivan Ievlev since; his popularity alarmed the autho- 
rities. The anti-religious campaign at the factory was resumed 
with greater intensity—steps were taken against the building of 
the church. Very likely Father Ivan has not been allowed to 
build a new church at the factory ; but it is not easy to destroy 
the invisible Church he is building in the believers’ hearts. 

t+ The religious enthusiasm that inspires so many of the peasants 
to defend their church against aggression sometimes assumes a 


legendary, medieval character. There are endless tales of wise 


men, holy pilgrims, and prophets appearing in Red Russia. Not 
long ago an utterly fantastic thing happened in the south. This 
is how a Soviet paper, the Projector, reports it : 

Last winter the peasants near Kiev were in despair because there was 
no snow and cold winds were ruining the winter crops. When at last it 
began to snow on Christmas Eve the peasants of the village Kaganka ran 
into the open, laughing and singing. Suddenly they saw through the 
snowstorm two women, each of whom was carrying a large wooden cross ; 


between them walked a man dressed in a white flowing robe, with a crown 
of thorns upon his head. 


This man, whom some regarded as a saint, others as Jesus Himself, 
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wandered for two months from village to village. No one knew 
who he was, but peasants from the neighbouring villages came to 
him in crowds, bringing their children and their sick, asking him 
to talk to them, to heal them, to pray for them. When he came 
to a village not only were all the cottages crowded, but people 
slept in their carts in the road, so eager were they to see the saint. 
He prayed, he preached, he called upon them to repent of their 
sins, to give away their possessions and cleanse their souls by 
prayer and good works. 

In one village the local Soviet decided to arrest him. Some 
of the demobilised Red soldiers volunteered to carry out the 
sentence. With difficulty they made their way through the crowd 
to the cottage where the mysterious teacher was staying. Sud- 
denly the door opened and he appeared on the threshold. He 
lifted his hands, which had red marks of blood upon them, threw 
off his hood and revealed a noble head crowned with thorns and 
features that strangely resembled the sorrowful face so well known 
from the ikons. A gentle radiance enveloped him. Thereupon 
the crowd arrested the Red soldiers and the members of the 
Soviet. A few days later one of the Communists tried again to 
seize the prophet, but as soon as he touched him the aggressor 
fell down foaming at the mouth and died on the spot. 

The fame of the mysterious pilgrim was growing. More and 
more people sought to see him. They kissed not only his hands 
and clothes, but his very footprints in the snow. Finally he was 
arrested and put to prison, but in the night he disappeared, and 
no one knows what became of him. 

This is the story told by a Soviet journalist ; his account is 
full of picturesque details that show what intense religious 
exaltation has been stored up in Russia amidst all the trials and 
persecutions for faith. That is the way how in the Communist 
Republic the Galilean is conquering Karl Marx. 


ARIADNA WILLIAMS. 








ADULT EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


ADULT education in England is at once very old and very new, 
It is at least as old as Christianity, and may be said to date from 
the landing in Kent, 597 A.D., of St. Augustine, who came to 
instruct the English people in the new faith, with notes on ‘ teach- 
ing method’ supplied by Gregory the Great. Indeed, adult 
education was one of the main functions of the medieval Church, 
and this education was not merely homiletic and doctrinal, but 
was cultural and artistic in the broadest sense. The Church was 
the channel through which the whole heritage of story and legend 
reached the common people, and as one relic of this fact there 
stands the Gesta Romanorum (the title is significant), which was 
the raw material for countless sermons. The Church educated, 
too, by esthetic means, by architecture, with its attendant arts of 
painting and sculpture, by music, and, above all, by drama. It is 
well to remember this, since modern adult education is only now 
beginning to realise the breadth of its mission in the full medizval 
sense. 

On the other hand, adult education is very new in this country, 
and though a History of Adult Education was published in the 
year 185t, and though the Mechanics’ Institutes of the first. half 
of the nineteenth century are generally regarded as the parents of 
the movement, it took its rise in the true sense of the word during 
the second half of that century. Mechanics’ Institutes were 
pioneers rather of modern technical education than of adult 
education proper, for the main characteristics of what we now 
know as adult education are (1) that it stands for the transmission 
of general culture as distinct from craft culture, and is thus in 
line with the medieval tradition just referred to; (2) that it 
stands for a particular method of education, education by dis- 
cussion—discussion opened and guided by a leader, but conducted 
and ultimately controlled by the class unit ; and (3) that, apart 
from certain isolated though important institutions like the 
Working Men’s College, it works through voluntary associations 
on a national scale and by ‘ extension’ methods of organisation. 

The real origin of the modern movement was the invitation in 
1867 by a committee of ladies in the north of England to Mr. 
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James Stuart, of Trinity College, Cambridge, to come and lecture 
to them ; other invitations, often from groups of working people, 
followed, and other universities followed the lead of Cambridge. 
This, of course, was what is known as the University Extension 
movement, which incidentally immensely stimulated the higher 
education of women and the foundation of modern university 
colleges. But University Extension, after its first flush of 
enthusiasm, though it developed into and still remains a most 
important branch of adult education, tended to become a middle- 
class movement ; and this for an obvious reason. There were no 
public grants available at that period for work of this kind; the 


‘]écture courses were therefore bound to be self-supporting, and 


this meant high fees, and high fees meant people who could pay 
them. Another consequence of this economic difficulty was the 
habit of establishing large classes, classes too big for discussion, in 
the full sense of the word, to have its way. University Extension 
has never surrendered the ideal of discussion, and the class work 
for the few who care to remain behind after the lecture has con- 
tinued to be a feature of its work. Nevertheless there was 
obviously room for a movement of a rather different character. 
And so in 1903 Dr. Mansbridge founded the Workers’ Educational 
Association with the object of going back to the spirit of those 
early extension days and reaching the working classes once more. 

The aim of the new association was to bring workpeople and 
scholars together on a basis non-sectarian, non-political, and for 
two purposes: (a) to promote non-vocational higher education 
among workpeople, and (6) to bring reality into scholarship by 
associating it closely with the workaday world. Both aims have 
been successfully realised, though I do not think that it is yet 
generally understood how much has been done under the second 
head in almost every university of the country. The effects, for 
example, upon the teaching of economics, of contact and discus- 
sion on the part of almost every lecturer and professor of econo- 
mics in the country with working people, to whom problems of 
economics are matters of vital moment, are incalculable. But 
economics is not the only subject thus affected ; even the teach- 
ing of English literature has much to gain from contact with 
bodies of students who have not grown up (as too many persons 
of secondary school training grow up) to accept literature unques- 
tioningly and without deep conviction. I remember visiting a 
tutorial class in Yorkshire some years ago, when I was inspector 
of the Board of Education, on an evening when the subject of the 
lecture was Keats’s Ode to a Nightingale. The lecturer gave an 
eloquent discourse illustrated by excellently read passages ; and 
when it was over a burly engineer rose at the back of the room 
and remarked, ‘ Well, Mr. Lecturer, this is all very fine, this 
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moaning and groaning about it all, but why didn’t he get up and 
do something?’ Lecturers in English literature are forced to 
reconsider the very grounds of their faith when faced with ques- 
tions of this kind. 

As to the first aim, the Workers’ Educational Association 
begat as its eldest child the University Tutorial Class movement, 
founded in 1907 ; and this time Oxford, and not Cambridge, took 
the great step. The story of university tutorial classes in their 
beginning is a romantic one, and has been well told by Dr. Mans- 
bridge in his books on the subject. Let it suffice here to say that 
the year before the war there were 110 tutorial classes in the 
country, a number which had grown in 1924-25 to 454 containing 
about gooo students, and in the present session to 623 containing 
about 12,500 students.2 The new movement was only made 
possible by public grants. Dr. Mansbridge was in the confidence 
of the Board of Education from the beginning, and the Board 
made substantial grants under regulations which merely embodied 
the conditions worked out by the pioneer classes, though they were 
conditions of a far more stringent character than those demanded 
by University Extension classes. Briefly speaking, these con- 
ditions are:-(1) the class is limited to thirty-two members; 
(2) these members undertake to follow a three years’ course of con- 
tinuous study in one subject ; (3) the class meetings extend to at 
least two hours, half the time being given to discussion ; and (4) all 
students are required to do regular paper work. The Government 
grants, supplemented even in the early days by grants from local 
education authorities in many areas, made it possible to secure 
the services of first-rate teachers from the universities and to bring 
their influence to bear directly upon small groups of students. 

The University Tutorial Class movement has now come of age, 
and during its twenty-one years’ course it has set the tone of 
adult education throughout the country; so much so that in 
1924 the Board of Education felt it safe to extend the scope of its 
grants from the tutorial class proper to many other types of adult 
education—for example, to University Extension classes and to 
shorter courses run by the Workers’ Educational Association and 
other bodies. It felt it safe to do so, I say, because the university 
tutorial class has now become an integral and unassailable part of 
the educational system of this country, and all other types of 
adult education tend to look up to the tutorial class, as it were to 
the crown of their structure. On the other hand, the Board 
realised that the tutorial class method was only suitable to a 


1 Albert Mansbridge, University Tutorial Classes (Longmans, 1913), and An 
Adventure in Working-Class Education (Longmans, 1919). 
5 2 The number of tutorial class students for 1928-29 is a rough estimate: 
exact figures at the time of writing were not available. 
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certain type of student, and that there were thousands of other 
students who might be attracted to educational work of some 
kind on easier terms, The issue of special regulations for adult 
education in 1924 was in many ways a turning point of the move- 
ment. That it has been fully justified has been proved by the 
growth in the number of classes of this kind recognised by. the 
Board, and it is estimated that, taking the country as a whole, in 
1927 there were over 60,000 students attending adult classes,® 
a number which is likely to increase very much in the future. 
With the issue of these regulations adult education took its 


place definitely in the State educational system, while it has 


been developing important organs, appropriate to their national 
position, upon which a word or two may be said in order to com- 
plete the picture. There is, for example, the Adult Education 
Committee of the Board of Education constituted in 1921, a body 
of which General Sir Frederick Maurice, grandson of Frederick 
Denison Maurice, who founded the Working Men’s College, is 
chairman, and which numbers among its members most of the 
important people connected with the movement. Its main 
function is the receiving of evidence on various aspects of the 
work and the issuing of reports. Among the valuable reports it 
has already published may be mentioned those on British Music, 
Adult Education for Women, and the Drama in Adult Education. 

Secondly, the movement has its library (another child of Dr. 
Mansbridge), the Central Library for Students, the motto of 
which is ‘To every student his book.’ The principle of this 
library is that for the cost of postage any serious student in the 
country is entitled to borrow any book which will help him in his 
studies. The Central Library for Students bids fair to become the 
central lending library in the country. It already works closely 
in touch with the local lending libraries, and the possibilities in 
front of this institution alone, as a necessary piece of mechanism 
in English civilisation, are almost illimitable. 

Thirdly, I may mention the British Institute of Adult Educa- 
tion, of which Lord Haldane was president until shortly before 
his death. This is a conference body with a co-ordinating func- 
tion, its principal task being to bring together all the various 
agencies and societies concerned with the education of adults. 
It aspires to be the ‘learned society’ of the movement; and, 
incidentally, it is responsible for two important periodical pub- 
lications—first, the Handbook and Directory of Adult Education, 
the earliest number of which was issued in 1926; and, secondly, 
the Journal of Adult Education, a half-yearly publication which 
started in the same year and which attempts to interest its readers 


3 T.e., classes of all kinds. The number of students in ‘ recognised ’ classes 
was about half this. 
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in the history arid philosophy of adult education, together with’ 
the general administrative problems concerning the movement. 
Readers of this article who are not familiar with the Handbook and 
Directory will be amazed, if they turn to consult it, at the extra- 
ordinary diversity of educational agencies which are included in 
its survey. Adult education has now become the instrument 
of all three political parties and of a fair number of religious 
denominations, while special types of persons are catered for in 
organisations such as the Women’s Institutes, adult education for 
the inmates of His Majesty’s prisons, Libraries for Seamen, etc., 
etc. The fact that religious denominations are increasingly 
coming to see the significance of the movement is especially 
interesting, and will, I expect, lead in the long run to changes in 
the methods of the various Churches. Indeed, one of the most 
fascinating things about adult education is its relation to religion 
on the one hand and politics on the other. The old method of 
religious instruction was the sermon. Will the tutorial class take 
its place ? The old method of political instruction was the Press. 
Again, will discussion in adult classes influence the development of 
journalism ? The answer is that it is already doing so. 

The foregoing brief historical sketch serves to bring out cer- 
tain features of modern adult education which we may consider 
for a moment or two. The first is the extraordinary rapidity of 


its growth since the beginning of the twentieth century, and 


especially during the last fifteen years ; and this growth is not 
merely in the number of the classes and the students, but also 
(and this is quite as important) in the range of subjects studied. 
It was a common complaint among outside critics of the Workers’ 
Educational Association before the war that its classes were 
interested in economics to the exclusion of almost everything 
else. It was not a fair criticism, since from the very beginning 
subjects like philosophy and literature had been taken in tutorial 
classes. Nevertheless, even as late as 1920, witnesses speaking for 
the Adult Education movement before Sir Henry Newbolt’s Com- 
mittee on the Teaching of English in England declared that ‘ the 
ordinary thinking working man took little or no interest in 
literature,’ which was regarded as a part of ‘ middle-class cul- 
ture,’ or even as ‘an attempt to sidetrack the working-class 
movement.’ Since then there has been a very great change. 
From a report of His Majesty’s inspectors on Adult Education in 
Yorkshire for the period ending July 31, 1927, it appears that out 
of the total number of classes in that area (one of the most pro- 
gressive, if not the most progressive, of all parts of England as 
regards adult education) literature came an easy first with 89 
classes to its credit, economics and industrial history together 
totalled 67, whilst psychology and history ran each other hard 
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for the third place with 27 and 25 apiece. .Such figures suggest 
that the Adult Education movement, in Yorkshire at any rate, is 
acquiring a balanced humanism which promises well for the future 
of this country, though it would be interesting to inquire how 
far this tilting of the balance in favour of literature is due to the 
large influx of women into the classes during the war period,* 
Secondly, the foundation of the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation, and more particularly of the University Tutorial Class 
movement in 1907, meant a fresh start for adult education in 
England which has stimulated other agencies and has to a remark- 
able degree focussed the movement as a whole. During the late 
nineteenth century there were all sorts of educational bodies and 
institutions ministering to adults, some of them founded in the 
early part of that century, or even before. There were, for 
example, the Adult School movement (1798), closely associated 
with the Society of Friends, the Y.M.C,A. (1844) and its sister the 
Y.W.C.A. (1855), the Working Men’s Club and Institute Union 
(1862), the Mothers’ Union (1876), the educational side of the 
Co-operative movement (1885), while there were a large number 
of special institutions such as the justly famous Working Men’s 
College (1854) and numerous settlements of various kinds up and 
down the country. All these have shared in the boom in adult 
education, which is partly the result of the general shake-up in 
social conditions brought about by the war, but is in the main due 
to deeper causes. And since the war great new associations and 
movements have been set on foot, perhaps the most significant of 
which is the Women’s Institute movement, which, together with 
broadcasting—itself an agency of vast importance for adult 
education—and the Rural Libraries scheme inaugurated through 
the assistance of the Carnegie Trustees, whose financial aid to 
many developments in this field of education has been hardly less 
important than that of the Board of Education itself, is ushering 
in what can only be called a renaissance in the English country- 
side. But for the Workers’ Educational Association and the 
tutorial classes, all these various institutions and agencies might 
have worked along their own lines, or even in competition with 
one another. The success of the tutorial class has, as it were, 
thrown up a summit of achievement to the whole range of endea- 
vour, has focussed the attention of educationists and adminis- 
trators upon adult education, and has awakened the movement as 
a whole to a consciousness of unity, while it is leading each com- 


* Illuminating figures on this point come to my hand as I write. In the 
session 1927-28 there were, of the classes in England and Wales working under 
the Adult Education Regulations of the Board, 450 taking literature and 373 
taking economics and industrial history, the literature classes including 3449 
men and 5443 women, and the economics classes 4996 men and 1568 women. 
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ponent body increasingly to seek for itself a share, appropriate to 
its own ethos, in a common task. Symptoms of all this are the 
foundation in 1921 of the British Institute of Adult Education to 
survey from a national standpoint the whole field of adult educa- 
tion, and in the same year of the rural community councils to 
co-ordinate and focus the activities of various agencies for adult 
education in the localities. 

Thirdly, we may note that adult education has become an 
integral part, even from the administrative point of view, of the 
educational system of the country : the Board of Education pays 

' substantial grants towards the maintenance of classes, and since 
1924 it has extended those privileges to classes of other types and 
to organisations other than those originally responsible for the 
tutorial class. Local education authorities, again, after a period 
of distrust of what was vaguely felt to be in some way connected 
with Socialism, have now almost without exception been converted 
by the success of the Tutorial Class movement and are adding their 
grants-in-aid to those of the Board. Furthermore, the univer- 
sities, committed from the outset to assist the movement by pro- 
viding lecturers and by participating in the administrative work, 
are coming more and more to shoulder responsibility for all adult 
education which can be called of university character. An 
interesting development in this connexion is the tendency of 
some universities to take over almost all the administration of 
adult education in their areas. Thus Nottingham has a Depart- 
ment of Adult Education with a professor (a full member of the 
senate) who is responsible for the administration and control of 
all classes in that district. And there are similar movements 
elsewhere ; for example, the University Joint Committee for 
Tutorial Classes in London a few years ago took the step of 
appointing a director of the classes it controls. 

I have spoken of the boom in adult education. This boom is 
not confined to England. Indeed, there is now a World Associa- 
tion of Adult Education, founded (once again) by Dr. Mansbridge 
in 1918. But England is the centre of it all, and it has gone for- 
ward far more rapidly here than elsewhere. Let me try in con- 
clusion to answer in a tentative way the question why has adult 
education suddenly become so popular and of such significance in 
our time and in our country ? 

Historically adult education has been supported and has 
flourished under the influence of two conceptions, quite distinct. 
One is the notion of its being necessary as hospital work. Adult 
education comes in, as it were, to repair the deficiencies of the 
educational system, to make up for lost time, to teach grown-up 
people what they ought to have learnt as children. This concep- 
tion has played a very important part in the development of the 
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education of adults, and the further you go back the more impor- 
tant it looks, But if this is all that adult education means, then 
it is bound to die out in the euthanasia which follows upon the 
proper development of secondary education, a secondary educa- 
tion embracing the whole population. Always, however, there 
has been another notion at the back of adult education, a recogni- 

tion of education as a life-long human necessity both for the growth 
of the individual and for the service of the State. 

The note of modern educational theory is the importance it 
attaches to the development of all sides of human personality— 
esthetic, scientific, ethical. And the growing recognition of this 
importance throughout the nineteenth century has kept pace with 
the increasing specialisation of modern life following upon the 
Industrial Revolution. It is amusing to observe that specialised 
people before the Industrial Revolution, such as tailors, cobblers 
and the like, were hardly regarded as complete human beings, so 
that ‘It takes nine tailors to make a man’ has passed into a 
proverb. To-day most of us, if we were only that part of our- 
selves which we give to our breadwinning, would be less than one- 
ninth of a man. Adult education is necessary, therefore, in 
modern society, not merely to make up for lost opportunities in 
youth, but to redress the balance of specialism throughout life. 

Again, as the world grows more and more complex, as the 
individual or the group becomes more and more specialised, it 
becomes increasingly difficult for the plain man to comprehend 
life in the world at large and to adjust himself to it. The problem 
of government in particular, and of the direction of affairs 
generally, becomes harder every day. Here is the real danger to 
democracy—namely, that the issues to be decided from day to 
day, issues upon which the whole fate of society may depend, 
should become too difficult for the comprehension not only of the 
ordinary voter, but also of that specialised man-in-the-street 
whom we call the politician. When I say ‘ issues’ I mean issues 
even in a perfectly general form, the form in which they are put 
before the electors for a new parliament. The Great War 
increased these complexities enormously and at the same time 
made men more conscious of them. The result has been that in 
the least educated parts of Europe—in Italy, in Spain and in 
Russia—the people as a whole have been obliged to surrender 
their privilege of direction, to hand over the government to the 
‘expert,’ who alone pretends to understand the issues. The only 
possible alternative to the despotism of the expert is adult 
education ; and study, hard study, must play an increasing part 
in modern citizenship for those countries who wish to retain 
democratic forms of polity. We need our experts, of course—it 
is impossible to get on without them ; but we need to be able to 
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check them and control them in the light of general princi 
based on a general grasp of the trend of the world, This political 
necessity, unconsciously apprehended but none the less potent, is, I 
believe, the mainspring of the extraordinary developments in adult 
education which this country is now witnessing, and which are our 
reply to Fascism on the one hand and Bolshevism on the other. 
But, unless I am mistaken, there are currents in this great 
tide of even greater significance. The movement, as I have 
hinted more than once, is implicitly religious. In a sense, most 
obvious on the side of methods of instruction, it is a development 
of the changes inaugurated by the Reformation. Protestantism 
was, among other things, an assertion on the part of the co - 
tion of its right to a say in the formulation of doctrine. No 
longer was the Faith something given by a special caste of 
teachers to an unquestioning and docile laity. The barriers 
between cleric and lay were broken down; and though most 
Protestant denominations continued to work through trained 
ministers, these were chairmen of assembly rather than priests, 
leaders in a discussion in which, theoretically at least, each member 
of the congregation had a right to his own opinion. The religious 
body that carried out this principle to its furthest point was the 
Society of Friends, and it is probably no accident, therefore, that 
the Adult School movement which the society set on foot has, as 
a matter of historical fact, laid the foundations of modern adult 
education in many parts of England. To-day there are thousands 
of working men and women who go to the weekly meetings of their 
tutorial or Workers’ Educational Association class in much the 
same spirit as their grandfathers attended chapel, while there 
are not a few ministers who have, as tutors, found their life’s 
mission in the field of secular adult education. But is it really 
secular ? What these students are after is not self-development ; 
who would cross the road for the sake of self-development? It 
is not even an anxiety to improve the quality of their citizen- 
ship ; for, as I have said, the political implications of the move- 
ment are largely unconscious. No; they go to class, as their 
forefathers went to chapel and their ancestors in the Middle Ages 
went to church, to try and understand the world, to get some kind 
of a working philosophy for themselves in this difficult universe. 
They began by knocking at the door labelled Economics ; 
naturally enough, since economic problems bore most hardly 
upon them, and the study of ‘ economic theory ’ seemed to offer 
a ready way of escape from their troubles. The opened door, 
however, led to a labyrinth in which many lost themselves. 
They are now turning, in increasing numbers as we have seen, to 
literature, and in literature, I have little doubt, most find spiritual 
food of greater sustenance than in economics. But behind 
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literature—behind the tragedies of Shakespeare, for instance— 
lie the problems of the universe. In other words, sooner or later 
the organised adult classes of England will turn directly and 
expectantly, as many of them have long done indirectly and 
incidentally, to the discussion of religion. When that happens 
we may see interesting developments. The denominations, as I 
have pointed out, are beginning to realise the significance of the 
tutorial class method ; but that does not mean that any or all of 
them will capture the Adult Education movement. The classes 
of the Workers’ Educational: Association and the university 
tutorial classes, which are the spear-head of that movement, are 
run on a basis which is and will remain strictly non-sectarian. 
When such classes take to discussing religion, the traditional 
Churches may not gain much, for members of adult classes take 
nothing for granted, accept no doctrine on trust. But religion 
itself will surely gain enormously. 

On July 9 men and women from all parts of the country came 
together in London for the unveiling of a portrait. Posterity will 
look at this portrait with interest, and they will see before them a 
tall, stoutish man, with a fresh complexion, fair hair and blue 
eyes, in which there lurks more than a suspicion of merriment, 
together with something wistful and something hard, the hardness 
of a bull-dog. ‘How English!’ they will say, and ‘ How un- 
academic!’ Albert Mansbridge, the architect of modern adult 
education, the man who had the vision to see that such a move- 
ment was inevitable and to guess what it needed, the man who has 
done more for English university life than any other living person, 
is himself not an ‘ intellectual.’ He seems to work by the action 
of some kind of invisible spiritual antenne rather than by the 
processes of cerebration ; he feels his way to his objectives, and 
generally gets there! His strength is that he understands— 
understands the ordinary Englishman, because he is himself just 
an ordinary Englishman, on the grand scale, with his distrust of 
cleverness and his profound sense of religious values. Compare 
him with another great Englishman, Jeremy Bentham, and what 
a contrast ! And yet the position of Albert Mansbridge to-day is 
not dissimilar from that of Bentham a century ago, though their 
respective tasks are very different. The little mild humani- 
tarian with a ruthless intellect cleared England for the material 
and political reconstruction of the nineteenth century by bringing 
everything to the test of ‘What’s the use of it?’ The large 
expansive warm-hearted optimist lays broad bases for England’s 
future spiritual development and silences opposition with his 
“Why not?’ They are equally English, equally of the salt of 
the earth, and in their two questions may be heard the rhythm 
at the heart of our people, 

J. Dover Witson, 
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ANTI-VIVISECTION : 


A REPLY 


THERE are many ways of ‘ replying ’ to an article, but for practical 
purposes the methods fall under two headings, the personal and the 
impersonal. The personal is one used extensively, not only in the 
anti-vivisection controversy, but in many others; it consists 
mainly in lifting sentences from the opponents’ article and, with- 
out considering the context, proving them dissemblers from their 
own words. Unfortunately this technique may be applied not 
only by the righteous to the unrighteous, but vice versd, and it 
forms an excellent example of the old proverb about the devil 
quoting scripttires to his purpose. The alternative mode of attack 
is launched by a general article couched in either haughty or 
witty terms against the whole movement, ignoring the specific 
points raised by the challenger. 

All these methods have been used in the past by both sides of 
this vexed question of anti-vivisection, and the result is unfor- 
tunately too well known to-day ; in fact, it is not going too far to 
state’that the controversy is now carried on by what the late Lord 
Oxford used to term “ the hellish principle of reprisals.” That 
scientific and genuine progress can never be made in a contention 
carried on on these lines is only too apparent to any thinking 
person. History has shown that reprisals, however well inten- 
tioned, lead in the end to dogmatic faith, and from this develops 
the martyr, always a fascinating figure in the popular eye. The 
anti-vivisectionists have produced a number of these persecuted 
but popular people who, by the aid of their Press, have stirred up 
hot emotional feelings in the public mind. As Addison says, 

There is nothing in which men more deceive themselves than in what 
the world calls zeal. There are so many passions which hide themselves 
under it, and so many mischiefs arising from it, that some have gone so 
far as to say it would have been for the benefit of mankind if it had never 
been reckoned in the catalogue of virtues. It is certain, where it is once 
laudable and prudential, it is an hundred times criminal and erroneous. 
Let us therefore avoid “‘ what the world calls zeal,”’ the martyr’s 
most powerful weapon, and let us try to examine the problem 
from a disinterested point of view. 
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A long study of the very considerable literature dealing with 
the subject shows that the anti-vivisectionist’s great cry is that 
animal experimenters cannot take a disinterested view of the 
subject, and consequently should not be believed. The reverse 
is equally true, and the present writer is on at least as sound a 
footing from this point of view as his opponents. 

There is nothing new in Miss Kidd’s recent article which sum- 
marises in a very lucid manner the creed of the British Union for 
the Abolition of Vivisection. Those who wish a categorical 
teply to the assertions contained in it and in tracts, and 
who want a detailed list of advances in medicine directly attri- 
putable to animal experimentation, may consult the publication 
of the Research Defence Society. It would be more profitable to 
éxamine the whole basis of the movement, with a view to testing 


‘ its soundness on general grounds. 


From a detached standpoint it would appear, at least to the 
writer, that the anti-vivisectionists confuse the issues very seri- 
ously. Their whole doctrine may be reduced to a statement 
that (a) experiments on animals are wrong on ethical and Christian 
grounds and that (b) medical science has never advanced through 
the medium of this type of work. Medicine, according to them, 
is full of ghastly errors originating in experiments on animals, and 
any progress made has owed nothing to vivisection. They even 
imply that medicine has made no progress whatsoever since the 
inception of experimental methods. The important point to 
bear in mind is that they consider statement (), namely the errors 
of medical science, or alternatively, lack of progress, to follow as 
a direct corollary to statement (a), that experiments should not 
be performed on animals, and in the whole of their literature 
and speeches (a) and (d) are linked together. This error is funda- 
mental. 

To the mind of a purely disinterested observer the problem falls 
into two entirely separate compartments, on no account to be 
confused in discussion. The first involves the ethical principle— 
whether man is justified in causing pain and suffering to the lower 
animals quite irrespective of any ultimate gain that might accrue. 
This part of the discussion should stand alone, and should be 
decided solely on its merits, not to be influenced in any degree by 
the second issue at stake. This second issue consists of an inquiry 
as to whether medical science has progressed through the medium 
of animal experiments. The first, being a question of ethics, is 
difficult, even impossible, for any one person to answer. The 
second, being a question of fact, should be, and is, easy to 
answer. 

In so far as the present writer is aware, this distinction has 
never yet been made, not at any rate by,the anti-vivisectionists. 
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The very constitution of the abolitionist movement proves that 
they have failed to grasp the essential difference between the two, 
otherwise there would be two types of member in their union, 
One, familiar to us all, is the person whose views have been out- 
lined already: he maintains that man has no right to inflict pain 
on animals and that medical science has never advanced on 
account of it. We ought to find a second variety of anti-vivi- 
sectionist : this person would say that on ethical grounds he was 


opposed to animal experiments, but no matter how firm his — 


opinions were, he would frankly admit that medical science had 
advanced by their means, although he might still be just as bitter 
in deploring the medium through which these advances were made 
as his more rabid and illogical colleague. 

There are many parallels to such a view of the vivisection 
controversy. The late war showed that many men with very 
strong and sincere pacifist views still fought in the trenches 
because they felt that although the fighting and killing was against 
their principles, the cause was sound. In the anti-vivisectionist 
camp there are no members who have shown themselves capable 
of looking at the problem from this point of view, and their 
activities are’ directed almost solely to slinging mud at medical 
research. 

In the course of this article great care will be taken not to fall 
into the anti-vivisectionist’s fundamental mistake, and we will 
endeavour to consider both principles separately. Turning to 
the first or ethical principle, it must be admitted that we are 
faced with one of those problems that can only be decided by each 
individual for himself. Before coming to a conclusion on this 
question let the reader attempt what one might term, for want of 
a better phrase, a quantitative study of pain and suffering. Let 
him contrast the sufferings of an animal under a typical experiment 
with the sufferings of a human being overtaken by disease. We 
will deal with the animal first. 

One of the commonest animal experiments performed in 
laboratories throughout the world is the standardisation of insulin, 
the substance used in the treatment of diabetes. This is done 
on rabbits in most countries. The animals have to be in the best 
of health, and are very carefully preserved and fed during the 
intervals between the tests. Their diet is watched with the care 
that is usually given to that of an athlete, and they are weighed 
at frequent intervals to be certain that their health is maintained. 
On the day prior to the standardisation, the animals go without 
food but are given water to drink. Early the next morning some 
twenty rabbits are set on the laboratory floor in their respective 
cages. It must be remembered that these animals have been born 
and bred in the laboratory, often for many generations, and are 
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sense of the word wild animals. They have been accus- 
| to being handled by skilled assistants from the day they 
were born, and therefore their surroundings, though possibly 
abnormal for wild rabbits, are perfectly familiar to them. 

Each animal is taken in turn by the assistant, whilst another 
collects a small quantity of blood from an ear vein by means of 
a syringe and needle. The animals do not struggle, and do not 
show any signs of acute pain. The blood is sent down to the 
laboratory for analysis, and a sample of insulin is injected below 
the'skin of the rabbit's back. The animals are then bled at hourly 
intervals for five hours in the manner described, and the blood 
samples are analysed. At the end of five hours the animals are 
returned to their cages and given a copious feed of cabbage and 
the like, That completes. the experiment from the animals’ point 
of view, and they show no signs of being any the worse forit. The 
blood samples obtained are analysed for sugar, and the observer 
is able to calculate the quantity of insulin present in the sample 
injected from the fall of the blood sugar content. 

In other experiments the animal is anesthetised and its brain 
is destroyed under an anesthetic. Following this, observations 
are made on the blood pressure, etc., of the surviving prepara- 
tion. It cannot be called an animal because its brain has been 
destroyed and it is incapable of feeling anything ; it only possesses 
life from a strictly technical point of view. When the experiment 
is finished the artificial respiration is discontinued, the heart stops 
beating, and the preparation ceases to function. 

Bearing this in mind, let the reader turn to the question of 
human suffering, and for this he cannot do better than read the 
description given by Dr. John Brown of an operation performed 
early in the last century. This is taken from Rab and his Friends, 
and for those who are not familiar with the context it may 
briefly be told that the patient, Ailie, was the wife of a Scottish 
crofter, James, and was suffering from a tumour of the breast. 
She was brought to the Scottish Hospital, and immediately prior 
to the passage quoted there is a description of the operating 
theatre with the students crowding in, and the old husband 
waiting in the background with his faithful mastiff Rab. 

Ailie stepped up on a seat, and laid herself on the table; as her friend 
the surgeon told her ; arranged herself, gave a rapid look at James, shut 
her eyes, rested herself on me, and took my hand, The operation was at 
once begun ; it was necessarily slow ; and chloroform—one of God’s best 
gifts to his suffering children—was then unknown. The surgeon did his 
work. The pale face showed its pain, but was still and silent. Rab’s soul 
was working within him ; he saw that something strange was going on— 
blood flowing from his mistress, and she suffering ; his ragged ear was up, 
and importunate ; he growled and gave now and then a sharp impatient 
yelp; he would have liked to have done something to that man. But 
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James had him firm, and gave him a glower from time to time, and an 
intimation of a possible kick—all the better for James, it kept his eye and 

It is over; she is dressed, steps gently and decently down from the 
table, looks for James ; then, turning to the surgeon and the students, she 
curtsies, and in a low, clear voice, begs their pardon if she has behaved ill, 
The students—all of us—wept like children; the surgeon wrapped her 
up carefully, and, resting on James and me, Ailie went to her room, Rab 
following. We put her to bed. 


The description then goes on to say that at first the wound 
healed well, but that after a day or two the dread suppuration 
and infective process started. It must be remembered that at 
this time suppuration of an incision was considered a normal pro- 


¢ess, it remaining for Lister to prove that it was due to organisms 
and could be avoided. 


So far well: but, four days after the operation, my patient had a sudden 
and long shivering, a‘ groosin’,’ as she called it. I saw her soon after; her 
eyes were too bright, her cheek coloured ; she was restless, and ashamed 
of being so; the balance was lost; mischief had begun. On looking at 
the wound, a blush of red’told the secret ; her pulse was rapid, her breath- 
ing anxious affd quick, she wasn’t herself, as she said, and was vexed at 
her restlessness. We tried what we could. James did everything, was 
everything ; never in the way, never out of it; Rab subsided under the 
table into a dark place, and was motionless, all but his eye, which followed 
every one. Ailie got worse; began to wander in her mind, gently; was 
more demonstrative in her ways with James, rapid in her questions, and 
sharp at times. He was vexed, and said, ‘ She was never that way afore; 
no, never.’ For a time she knew her head was wrong, and was always 
asking our pardon—the dear, gentle old woman: then delirium set in 
strong, without pause. Her brain gave way, and then came that terrible 
spectacle, 

The intellectual power, through words and things, 

Went sounding on its dim and perilous way ; 


she sang bits of old songs and Psalms, stopping suddenly, mingling the 
Psalms of David, and the diviner words of his Son our Lord, with homely 
odds and ends and scraps of ballads. 


It remains for the reader to assess for himself quantitatively 
the amount of suffering involved in the two conditions described. 
Let him add to this the fact admitted by nearly all biologists, that 
the lower animals have no sense of apprehension and therefore do 
not know what is coming tothem. Thus, a laboratory animal is 
quite happy until the moment arrives for its experiment, but the 
same could not be said of a patient awaiting overnight an opera- 
tion for cancer, to be performed on the following day. If so much 
and terribie suffering is sent to human beings, and animals them- 
selves have to submit to great pain and persecution from their 
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natural enemies in the animal kingdom, surely a small amount of 
carefully controlled additional suffering inflicted is of very little 
moment, 

We now turn to the second side of the problem: has medi- 
cine advanced through the use of vivisectional methods? It 
would take too long to give a detailed list of conditions whose 
nature, prevention and cure have been elucidated solely through 
animal experiments, and we will content ourselves by taking only 
two examples. 

_ In the first place let us consider the condition of London in the 
year 1665, when the capital was smitten by the Great Plague. 
To most people the plague of London was merely a time when a 
great number of people died and were buried in communal graves 
called plague pits, and at the end of it the Great Fire arose and 
London was rebuilt. The horror and sufferings endured through- 
out that year were so terrible that no account of them forms easy 
reading. To illustrate this we can do no better than to give letters 
and extracts from letters written by people who were doomed to 


live in London during that fatal year. The following are taken 
from W, G. Bell’s The Great Plague in London in 1665 : 


London, July the 18 1665. 
HONOURED SIR, 

Blessed be the lord I got to London safe on wensday by eleven of the 
clock: and there is but very little notice tooke of the sicknesse here in 
London though the bills are very great there dyd threescore.and 18 in st 
giles in the feilds since the bill; and 5 in one hour, in our parish since, it 
spreads very much ; I went by many houses in London that were shut up ; 
all over the city almost ; nobody that is in London feares to go anywhere 
but in st giles’s; they have a Bellman there with a cart; there dye so 
many that the bell would hardly ever leave ringing and so they ring not 
at all: the citizens begin to shut up apace; nothing hinders then from it 
for fear of the houses breaking open : my fathers has been shut up about 
a week ; but theyr is hardly an house ope in the strand : nor the exchange : 
the sicknesse is at Tottenham high crosse but Mr. Moyse would not let you 
have his son know. it is much at hogsden (Hoxton) ; so that I saw them 
as I went in the road, ly in a small thackt house, and I beleeve all most 
starved so great a dread it strikes into the people: I taryd’In london till 
thursday in the afternoon, because the tide would not serve. but then 
went to Wandsor. . . . It is very credibly reported that de Ryter is beat 
and, taken or sunke. one wensday night such news came from hampton 
Court. the sicknesse is at Richmond and we beleeve the King will not 
reside there long. 

thus with my humble service to you and Mr Blith Jun 
I Rest your Obedient pupill 
Sam : HERNE 
For his Honoured Tutoar 
Mr. Samuel Blithe fellow of 
Clarehall In Cambridge. 
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This letter only touches upon the horrors of the time. The 
following are from John Allin, a parson : 

Aug. 24. I am, through mercy, yet well in the middest of death, and 
that, too, approaching neerer and neerer; not many doores off, and the 
pitt open dayly within view of my chamber window. The Lord fitt me 
and all of us for our last end! The sicknes yet increaseth : this bill is 249 
more than ye last, viz of all diseases, 5,568 ; of the Plague, 4,237: but 
rather in verity 5,000, though not so many of ye Plague. Here are many 
who weare amulets made of the poison of the toad, which, if there 
be no infection, workes nothing, but upon any infection invadeing from 
time to time, raise a blister, which a plaister heales, and so they are well : 
perhaps I may by ye next get the true preparation of it, and send you. I 
saw this day some prima materia [a nostrum} in our streetes. 


Sept. 7. The increasing sickenes hath now drawne very nigh mee, and 
God knoweth whither I may write ony more or no: it is at the next doore 
on both hands of mee, and under the same roofe . . . but I have no place 
of retireing, neither in the city nor country ; none in heaven nor earth to 
go unto but God onely ; the Lord lodge mee in the bosom of his love, and 
then I shall be safe whatever betides. . . . There is in my deske a little 
booke new written, I intituled it ‘ Liber Veritatis’: it is the true use of 
the elixer magnum for physicke, profit, or delight, given by a true master 
of the arte to a friend, hence I transcribed it. I would have Mr. Jeake 
to have that, and you to transcribe it; but bee sure to keepe it both of 
you as a secrett. If I live I hope to have some maieria prima from you; 
if you could inclose a little dust in a letter I shall be glad to receive it. 
This weekes bill is increased 756: the whole is 8,252; of the Pl. 6,978; 
and in our parish 439, about 120 increase in our parish, and it is truly still 
increasing. These 3 dayes hath bene sea cole fires made in the streetes 
about every 12th doore, but that will not do ye work of stopping God's 
hand: nothing but repentance will do that, of which no signe yett, but 
oppressions, etc. yet increasing. 

If anyone in a house fell ill with the plague the authorities 
locked up and blockaded the whole house, shutting up the healthy 
and strong with the sick, so that they had to rely on the charity 
of people in the streets to get them food and the necessities of life. 
Often the whole family died and their bodies were removed in due 
course by the plague cart. Rats ran throughout the streets and 
houses and infested the communal dust boxes that were present 
in every street. The City Council in their wisdom ordered all 
dogs and cats to be destroyed, thereby giving the rats every chance 
to multiply. The Royal College of Physicians, at the request of 
the Privy Council, published the formule of various prescriptions 
to combat the plague, and the most popular and highly recom- 
mended of these consisted of a roasted walnut eaten with salt. 

This tragedy of errors could be very largely attributed to 
lack of knowledge of experimental methods. Sanitation was 
non-existent. But why was sanitation non-existent ? Because 
experimental methods had not yet proved that in bad sanitation 
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organisms and infections collect to be distributed by flies and the 
like amongst the people. It still remained to be proved that rats 
were the carriers of the plague bacillus, and that the rat harboured 
the flea, which transferred the infection from rat to man. The 
plague bacillus was discovered by Kitasato and by Yersin; 
observers throughout the world proved its etiological significance 
in epidemics. Following this important step, it was shown that 
rats were the carriers of the organism, and that fleas conveyed the 
infection from rat to rat, and from rat to man, and again, from 
man to man. The disease is thus not contagious in the ordinary 
sense, except through the medium of fleas. It is begging the ques- 
tion to say that bacteriology has nothing to do with the lack of 
plague in.England to-day. The cry of the anti-vivisectionists 
is that improved sanitary conditions are responsible for the 
diminution of all diseases. But what caused the improvement in 
sanitation? Nothing but the discovery that disease is borne by 
micro-organisms which are associated either directly or indirectly, 
as in the case of the rats, with bad sanitation. Plague has been 
stamped out of England now, but it still persists in the East, 
where, as the late Sir William Osler remarked, fifteenth century 
conditions still prevail. The preventive measures now employed 
may be attributed solely to the discovery of the plague bacillus 
and its life history in the rat and flea. 

The second and final illustration of the debt that humanity 
owes to animals that will be considered here is the discovery of 
insulin. We must, however, go back long before the year 1923, 
when it was first described in Canada. 

As most people know, severe diabetes is a condition associated 
with rapid loss of weight and the passage of large quantities of 
urine containing sugar, a substance not normally present in urine. 
If left untreated, the patient passes into an unconscious state 
known as diabetic coma, and dies within a comparatively few 
hours. The disease has been known for centuries, and was in fact 
first described by the Hippocratic school. They did not, of course, 
know that sugar was present in the urine, but the disease referred 
to by them in which the cardinal symptoms were polyuria, loss 
of weight and thirst could have been none other than diabetes. 
The first suggestion that sugar was present probably came in the 
tenth century, when an Arabian physician noticed that urine, 
if poured on the ground in the region of an ant heap, attracted 
the ants, whereas that of a normal person repelled them. The 
presence of sugar was actually discovered in the seventeenth 
century by the English physician Willis, who, by tasting the 
urine, proved it to be sweet in the case of diabetes and bitter in a 
normal person. From then on, many writings appeared on the 
subject of diabetes mellitus, as it then became known. No method 
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of treatment, however, was evolved, and if the condition was at all 
severe, and this usually occurs in young people, death was the 
inevitable sequel. 

The clue to the cause and treatment of the disease was given 

by the work of the German physiologists von Mering and Min- 
kowski in 1879. These observers proved that if the pancreas be 
removed from dogs a condition of diabetes is at once set up ; the 
animal passes large quantities of urine containing sugar, 
a great thirst, and dies in a comatose condition. A long series of 
other experiments proved that normally the pancreas manu- 
factures a substance which, passing into the blood stream, enables 
the body to burn up and to utilise sugar. When the pancreas is 
removed the source of this essential substance has gone, sugar 
cannot be utilised, and it passes out in the urine, a diabetic condi- 
tion being thus developed. 

These animal experiments led morbid anatomists to examine 
the pancreas of patients who had died from diabetes, and they 
were able to prove that there was a definite lesion in the pancreas, 
The mechanism of the disease was now certainly established, and 
since it could be produced at will in animals, experiments were at 
once put in hand to work out a method of treatment. The most 
successful results followed a long series of experiments by the 
American physician F. M. Allen, who found that he could keep 
dogs deprived of their pancreas alive indefinitely by feeding 
them on specially graduated and worked-out diets. His method 
was at once applied to patients, and the diabetic in many cases 
was saved from coma and lived, whereas before he would un- 
doubtedly have died. But even the brilliant researches of Allen 
and his colleagues did not render it possible to give enough food 
to a very severe case to keep him in a good state of health and 
sufficiently strong to enjoy life and work. The result was that 
many patients with severe diabetes led a miserable existence on 
the verge of starvation, though of course there were many patients 
with a less severe form of the disease who were able to eat suffi- 
cient of these diets to render life happy. 

During this period from 1879 onwards workers had been seek- 
ing continuously for this mysterious substance manufactured 
by the pancreas. Extracts were made from pancreas obtained 
from the slaughter-house, and they were tested by administering 
them to depancreatised animals. As already pointed out, if such 
animals are fed on normal diets, they die of diabetes, but if the 
extract happened to contain the essential principle, then they 
would live on, with no sugar in the urine, and without the signs 
and symptoms of diabetes. It would take too long here to con- 
sider the various steps leading to the successful culmination of 
these forty-five years of work. The story of Banting and Best’s 
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discovery of insulin has been told so many times that we will not 
go over it again here. Suffice it to say that they realised the 
ambitions of von Mering and Minkowski, and were able to extract 
from the pancreas a substance which they called insulin, capable 
of restoring depancreatised dogs to a normal existence, and when 
applied to human beings, capable of saving lives. 

With regard to the value of insulin there is no doubt whatso- 
ever. Whereas in the old days very nearly all cases of diabetic 
coma died, it is possible to-day to save a great number of these 
patients. Of equal importance is the fact that the life of semi- 
starvation for the diabetic is a thing of the past, and it is now 
possible with the aid of this discovery to allow every patient 
sufficient food to keep him healthy, happy and able to work and 
earn his own living. The whole of this work was built up entirely 
upon animal experimentation. 

In an article of this size it is impossible to give anything like 
a complete series of instances of the value of animal experiments 
to medical science, nor indeed will it profit the reader to any 
greater extent, since the two illustrations given are sufficient to 


indicate the value of this type of research. 

There are many other aspects of the subject, and these can‘be 
studied in the official publications. For instance, the control of 
vivisection work is much more elaborate and careful than any 
anti-vivisectionist would have one believe. The application for 
a licence has to be signed in person by two eminent scientific men, 
such as the President of the Royal College of Physicians or the 
President of the Royal Society, and the authorities take the 
greatest care to make full inquiries before issuing a licence. 
Again, the place at which experiments are done must be on the 
approved list and must be specified. Yet another point to remem- 
ber is that experiments are not allowed to be performed for the 
acquiring of manual dexterity in surgery. Many anti-vivisec- 
tionists have implied that surgeons get their hand in by operating 
on the lower animals. This is strictly forbidden, and no one is able 
to obtain a licence for this purpose. It will perhaps comfort the 
anti-vivisectionists to think that their own persons may serve as 
the raw material in the training of younger surgeons. 

The official side of the question has been omitted almost 
entirely from this article, mainly because very full accounts may 
be obtained in the publications of the Home Office and other 
sources. 

Here the writer has endeavoured to divide the problem under 
the two separate headings: the ethical principle and the prac- 
tical consideration of whether science has advanced through 
vivisection. Two conclusive proofs have been given of the latter, 
and a further study of the evidence would provide more. The 
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truth is, the criticism of a highly technical science such as medi- 
cine by untrained and, from a scientific point of view, amare 
people is valueless. For the former : 


rectius occupat 
nomen beati, qui deorum 
muneribus sapienter uti. 


E. C. Donpbs. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE VILLAGE 


A New VIEw 


SEVERAL articles have appeared in The Nineteenth Century on the 
above subject. They have been mainly of a pessimistic and one- 
sided character. The first two writers, in speaking of the changed 
mentality of country places, have contended that the prestige of 
the country parson has gone, and that he is no longer of any 
practical use in the villages. The next writer argues that he can 
still find his place in the people’s hearts, and become their friend 
and counsellor, if he uses his opportunity aright, and also that 
the form of divine service best adapted to the countryside is the 
choral Eucharist. I would venture in this paper to suggest a 
more cheerful view about the position and possibilities of the 
village parson, and a worthier conception of his functions. 

Now, there is no doubt that the position of the country 
clergyman has been largely altered, we may almost say trans- 
formed, since the late war. Indeed, the process of evolution has 
been going on rapidly since the beginning of the present century, 
though that critical event accelerated and brought it into glaring 
prominence. 

The countryside has been largely modified, even in its outward 
aspect, since the year 1900. A different scene meets our eyes. 
In most parts of England there are few smiling fields of golden 
corn; there are only scanty pastures of lowing kine and bleating 
sheep; there are few labourers to be seen in their picturesque 
smocks, wending their way across the lea to the parish church ; 
there are few carts loaded with hay or manure creaking along the 
country lanes. The tranquil peace and quiet of the countryside 
has largely vanished except in isolated districts, whilst the noisy 
impertinence of the ubiquitous motor car has made itself blatantly 
evident. Everywhere in the country roads the petrol pumps, 
decked out with their garish colours, flaunt and deride the artistic 
sense. In many of the most beautiful parts of rural England you 
can see with shuddering horror ugly and inharmonious bungalows, 
inhabited by what the rustic calls out-town people, springing up 
like mushrooms, and ousting the old picturesque thatched cottages 
which used to delight us. Even in regular country districts, 
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which would seem to be safe from such intrusions, we are 
threatened with the planting of factories to pour their noisome 
smoke and smell, and din, and alien modernism into the lanes and 
hedgerows of our quiet villages. Motor omnibuses and chara- 
bancs, not to speak of hosts of private motors of all kinds, are 
invading in thousands our rural parishes, and making Sunday 
hideous with their tumult and turmoil, their litter and laxity, 
Everywhere are to be seen the high poles and aerials which pick 
up the wireless telegraphy. 

And if the outward aspect of the country has been transformed 
in such a radical way as to amount to a revolution, the habits and 
attitude, the mental and spiritual outlook, of the rural residents 
are also changed in many striking ways. 

The feudal tenure of the old days, lasting on in a modified 
form until towards the end of the nineteenth century, has gone, 
and most of us will not regret this change. We find nowadays 
that the squire and his lady have nearly all left the country 
villages. In the old days, that some of us can remember still, 
they took an interest in the church and parish, but now for the 
most part they cannot afford to live in their former mansions 
owing to the @gricultural depression and serious financial losses, 
So they have been obliged to exchange their expensive houses for 
more economical ones. Wealthy men, who come from the towns 
and have no care or feeling for the country and country-folk, 
have taken their place. The parson, deprived of half his income 
by the altered value of money, is expected to live on in the same 
cumbersome and unmanageable house, and to maintain it in 
repair, and to make all sorts of payments to Queen Anne’s 
Bounty with a cheerful face. 

The farmer, half or wholly ruined by the same agricultural 
crisis—I am told that 75 per cent. of these men are bankrupt— 
and harassed by constant financial worries, often ceases to come 
to church at all, and finds himself unable to give any but the most 
exiguous help to the church expenses. 

The country labourer, who is now sufficiently educated to 
contrast his inferior lot with that of the urban worker, is eager, 
if he is worth anything, to migrate as quickly as possible into the 
towns and exchange the dulness of the country for the thrill and 
excitement and improved wages of the town. 

One finds that for the most part he stands aloof from the 
church and its activities, and views the doings of the parson with 
complete indifference. The young men hasten to be off on their 
bicycles or motor cycles, with their sweethearts pillioned behind 
them, to attend the cinema in the nearest town, or on Sundays to 
spend the day in idleness or inanity. 

These country residents are not really hostile to the church— 
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they are completely indifferent ; to use a common phrase, they 
have no use for it. Sunday for them is a day of purposeless 
lounging and inertness ; religion does not come in at all for the 
majority of villagers. The parson as a parson does not seem to 
be wanted. He has become a superfluity in the twentieth 
century—a picturesque anachronism with his clerical collar and 
medizeval cassock. What with the wireless, the women’s institute 
and the village hall, we are told that our day is done; we are 
warned that it is time to retire into the decent oblivion that our 
shortcomings have merited, and commit the work of the country- 
side into worthier custody. As the village people flock into the 
town, and the town rushes furiously into the country, the outlook 
of the rural dweller becomes increasingly urban and material ; more 
and more he tends to ignore the parson and go on his own way. 
We are told that the reign of the country clergyman has ceased 
for good and all, and that we await a new and more effective 
régime, founded on more practical principles. Fas est et ab hoste 
docert : it is right to learn even from one’s critics, though their 
views would appear to be rather exaggerated. The parson who 
would refuse to acknowledge the greatness of the change that has 
taken place in the countryside would indeed be an ostrich hiding 
his head in the sand; indeed, it is nothing less than startling. 
But this revolution surely ought not to be a call to despair, but a 
challenge to fresh effort and adaptation, and to a genuine attempt 
to find out how we can meet the new conditions which con- 
front us. 

The clergy no longer occupy the same position as they did 
thirty or even twenty years ago. The parson once possessed 
naturally the respect of the countryside; it was his rightful 
inheritance. The country-folk used to look up to him, as the 
word implies, as the representative person of the parish, and in 
some remote villages they may still do so, but in the majority it 
is not so any longer ; we cannot say that they regard him with 
any special respect or veneration. But the clergyman must 
recognise that this is a good thing from many points of view. He 
has to win his spurs ; he has to make good by his own personality 
rather than by the authority of his office as a priest in God's 
church. Our parishioners are apt to estimate us by what we 
actually are rather than by what we claim to be. We can claim 
no special homage or sacrosanctity except that which we deserve. 
So it was with our Lord ; He spake with the authority of a truly 
inspired prophet, not with the traditional pose of a priest. He 
did not claim to be heard because He repeated what others had 
said before Him, but because He spake with a divine and inward 
conviction which stirred and persuaded men. After all it is not 
the cowl, but the character, that makes the parson. In the 
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Roman Catholic Church every member regards his priest as 
invested with divine and special authority—as armed with special 
powers to excommunicate, to bind and loose, to work miracles 
on his behalf. Though I firmly believe that every parson is in 
some degree'a priest, and derives his mission from God, yet I do 
not want to see this sort of authoritative view unduly emphasised ; 
it seems to me to imply a superstitious view of the parson’s 
function and work. The parson must be a man before he isa 
priest, if he is going to make good in this age. 

There is a passage of the prophet Isaiah which is very sugges- 
tive as to the attitude to be adopted by the parson in view of the 
great changes that have taken place in the countryside. In the 
32nd chapter he paints a striking picture of the ideal king: 
* Behold, a king shall reign in righteousness, and princes in judg- 
ment.’ Then he goes on to say: ‘A man shall be as a hiding 
place from the wind, and a covert from the tempest, as rivers of 
water in a dry place, as the shadow of a rock in a thirsty land.’ 
Having laid down the foundation of social life in kingship, he goes 
on to tell us what the shelter and spring of society are to be—not 
science or material wealth, nor anything else but the strength and 
vigour of human personality. After just government the prophet 
asks for outstanding characters, men and women of influence and 
mark. And he enforces the need by a striking metaphor. In 
the East the following circumstances are often noticed: when 
the desert touches a river valley the sand drifts continually with 
the force of the wind and causes the soil to be barren ; but seta 
rock down on the sand, and see the difference it makes. Soon, 
protected by the rock, the blades spring up, and in course of time 
a fruitful garden appears. How is this done? Simply by the 
presence of the rock arresting the drift of the sand. This is just 
the way in which outstanding men and women may benefit human 
society. Like rocks, they must set themselves against malign 
influences. Now we are terribly subject to such drifts in the 
countryside. A village may be a hot-bed of prejudice, of error, 
of immorality, of evil-speaking, and it is the duty of every parson 
to be a rock; to do his best to arrest these mischievous ten- 
dencies ; to be a courageous leader to shelter men from the bitter 
words of irrational prejudice and jealous strife, or from the 
unclean and unwholesome drifts of scandal and gossip, which are 
so often rampant in the countryside. 

Is it not often true that men and women fail in the struggle 
for virtue just for lack of the example and influence of one pure, 
heroic, Christ-like character, who would be to those weaker 
brethren as streams of water in a desert place? Now it seems to 
me that this is just the function that the country parson is called 
upon to fulfil—to be the strong leader in village life, the saviour 
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of society, the spring of vitality and refreshment for men and 
women who have lost their savour for the time being. And he is 
called upon to lead and initiate much more in the villages than 
in the towns, because frequently he is the only man of education 
and weight, if we except the village doctor, and to a certain 
extent the schoolmaster. Hence, just because his burden of 
responsibility is greater, the best man should be sent to the 
country. We cannot over-estimate the value of a well-equipped, 
high-minded, courageous parson in the life of the village com- 
munity. 

It has been asserted that the country clergyman can best 
discharge his work, and fulfil his purpose, in the present day by 
becoming a broad-minded, hail-fellow-well-met, affable member 
of society. His time and ability must be at the disposal of all 
and sundry of his parishioners. He must be ready, as the official 
person, to baptise infants, to sign papers and testimonials, to 
marry couples, and to bury the dead, to take charge of the morals 
of the young, and to get up concerts and entertainments, when 
required. But he must not take his office too seriously ; he must 
not profess too definite or starchy church views about the church 
and the duties of membership. By insisting on these points he 
will only succeed in making himself unpopular and disliked. But, 
surely, no self-respecting parson can acquiesce in such a theory of 
his ministry and functions. He is bound, if he is worth his salt, 
to magnify his office, and to be a faithful steward of the high trust 
imposed upon him. To do anything else than that—to seek for 
popularity, to content himself with being a mere hewer of wood 
and a drawer of water in the community—would be for the sake 
of mere living to sacrifice life’s true ends. The parson has no 
choice, in view of his ordination vow. He is bound to be ‘a 
messenger, watchman, and steward of the Lord, to teach and 
premonish, to feed and provide for the Lord’s family.’ With 
this solemn injunction ringing in his ears, he must look upon it 
as his first duty to preach and teach the Word of God, and 
administer the sacraments to the people under his charge, in 
fact, to do his best to present every man perfect in Christ Jesus, 
by the help of that grace which He has made available for us. 
No parson who has any respect for his sacred profession can be 
content with being a mere registrar or caterer of amusement, 
an organiser of fétes and jumble sales. If we are priests and 
ministers of the Lord, Christ and His cause must be our primary 
consideration. We must preach Him, whether by word or by 
example, whether in season or out of season; we must make 
Him known and teach the doctrines of the Church, no matter 
whether we are popular or unpopular. The Master has markedly 


said, ‘Woe unto you when men speak well of you,’ and has 
BB2 
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warned us that ‘ Whoso taketh not up his cross and followeth 

after Me is not worthy of Me.’ It would be better that we should 

cease to be clergy altogether than that we should be false to our 

sacred promises. A godly layman is far better than a disloyal 
iest. 

But, frankly, I do not think that the position of the parson is 
so desperate as it is painted. I believe that his opportunities, if 
they are rather different from what they used to be, are very great, 
if they are used in the right way. What, then, are those oppot- 
tunities ? They will naturally fall under two heads: (r) his 
opportunities outside the church; (2) his opportunities in the 
church. 

1. First amongst them will come the parochial visiting, both’ 
of the sick and whole. The country parson has a chance, which 
the town parson lacks, of knowing his people individually— 
perhaps sometimes he knows them too well. He cannot set too 
high a value on real visiting : we are aware that there is a kind of 
visiting which amounts to little more than discursive and vapid 
talking, which can result in very little good; but we are sure 
that if we keep before ourselves the ideal of St. Francis, or a 
Bishop Wilkinson, and make our visits to the houses, which the 
people still welcome, as an opportunity of speaking a word for 
Christ, we shall achieve a real spiritual result. The time of 
sickness especially often offers a door, which may have been 
partly, or wholly, closed before, and creates an introduction to 
the lukewarm and stand-off parishioner. 

Then there is the village school—the day school and the 
Sunday school. We are told that we clergy are out of touch with 
the children. It is wholly our fault if this is so. The parson in 
the country has the entry into the schools in almost every place, 
and can teach the children as he likes. But it behoves him to 
remember that the standard of intelligence in the country is 
rather low, and that it frequently takes a long time for facts to 
sink into the minds and hearts of his pupils. And, however 
earnestly he tries to teach them, he is confronted by the difficulty 
that the teaching he gives them is too often neutralised by the 
bad example of the parents at home. ‘An ounce of example is 
worth a ton of theory’ is very true of the problem of teaching 
country children. We are threatened on all sides with the loss 
of our older pupils. If they are taken away to town centres on 
the weekdays we shall have to concentrate more upon the Sunday 
schools, and secure trained teachers for that work, paid out of 
church funds. 

Then the country parson may find a great chance of touching 
young people in confirmation. There is generally a ready desire 
among candidates to offer themselves for this ordinance, and 
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among parents to grant them permission. We have here a unique 
opportunity of teaching the Christian faith, and of getting a boy 
or girl to realise its implication. Such a one who has been care- 


_ fully prepared will never forget this experience ; though after- 


wards he may drift away through the influence of bad companions, 


_ the impression made will never be completely obliterated from his 


life. In the course of my career I have met men and women who 
have expressed their thanks to me for the teaching which I have 
given them at this time and the trouble I took with them. The 


| Church of England is wise, in my opinion, to have chosen the age 


of puberty for the ‘laying on of hands’ as the most impressionable 
period of life. 

If we refer to more general agencies, like the parish hall and 
the women’s institute, the parson can keep in touch with them, 
and can often suggest lines of policy and watch their programmes. 
My experience is that working men and women committees value 
and appreciate the parson’s general guidance, if he does not 
intrude himself too much and exercises tact and judgment. His 
influence for good all depends upon his human sympathy and 
naturalness. A prig or a pedant is not wanted, and had better 
keep away. 

2. The church, however, will be the parson’s chief interest and 
concern. The old idea seems to be disappearing that the church 
is the spiritual home of all the people of the parish, that all, of 
whatever denomination, have a right to the ministrations of the 
incumbent. It may be that disestablishment is the only solution 
of the present distress, and will serve to bring home to the members 
of the Church of England the privileges and duties of their 
membership. At this moment we are bound to deplore the 
decreasing attendance at church owing to the new conditions, 
already described, which have come about in the countryside. 
But I think it would be untrue to attribute this state of things to 
any particular cause—Ritualism or Calvinism, or any increase of 
doubt and unbelief. We may assert that the village-folk believe 
in God, though their belief in many cases does not carry them 
much further than a sort of trust in an over-arching and beneficent 
Providence. The greater part of them have not assimilated the 
salient facts of the creed and their implications, but there is a 
divine spark in their hearts, which catches fire when the right 
moment comes. It is with them as with the psalmist, ‘My 
heart was hot within me, and while I was thus musing, the fire 
kindled, and at the last I spake with my tongue.’ At long last it 
may be that the labourer, stirred by some adventure in his life, 
or in the village, will forsake his ordinary lethargy and reveal 
that inward self which craves for God. 

The question is, how are we going to get hold of this deep- 
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rooted instinct ? how win these slow-witted but shrewd, these 
silent but at bottom religious-minded, rustics for God? It is 
becoming more and more difficult. We are met by the competi- 
tion of the chapel and all sorts of religious facts, and by the 
competition of the wireless. It is absurd to call the wireless 
anything but a substitute for, and a caricature of, worship. But 
there are many in the villages who avail themselves of this excuse 
to stay away from church. It is obvious to any thinking person 
that no special method is going to bring people to worship— 
neither a musical service nor a sung Eucharist, neither pictured 
ritual nor fervent Bible preaching, neither a new Prayer Book 
brought up to date nor the revival of an old one. I think that 
we ought to aim at making our service as simple, sincere, and 
sensuous as possible, and not allow our own special knowledge to 
outrun the mental and spiritual development of the villagers, 
It is useless for the parson to enunciate doctrines which his people 
cannot understand. Arrows that are aimed too high will never 
hit the target ; discourses that please ourselves will not always 
please others. This age sounds the call to return to the simplicity 
of Christ, to words and sentiments that can be grasped by the 
people and-turned to account in their daily life. It is certainly 
not true that we must adapt our preaching to the taste of our 
hearers, but it is true that we should forswear some of our personal 
whims and prejudices and give them the food which they can 
digest. Jesus, the Good Shepherd, drew the sheep after Him 
because He fed them with the Bread and Water of life. He 
attracted the multitudes because He spoke the simple truth that 
touches the human heart, wherever it is found. It is for His 
ministers to do likewise. The times may be changed, but He is 
the same—yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 


S. H. RENDALL. 
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Thou, Linnet, in thy green array, 


Presiding Spirit here to-day, 
Dost lead the revels of the May. 


To those who know it, the pretty twitter of greenfinches is a 
constant and ever-welcome feature of the countryside and of 
suburban gardens during a large part of the year, but rarely can 
an English summer have been so filled with the joy of these lively 
little birds as during this year’s remarkable spell of Continental 
weather. Day after day, month after month, until the end of 
July, the sun shone gloriously, the rains held off, and even the 
usual alternative of thunder showers was rare and ineffectual. 
Our summer flowers were forced into a precocious pomp of splendid 
blossoming, but, from dearth of water, lawns were scorched, 
bushes wilted, and a brown zone of withered leaves began to 
creep ominously up the stems of our favourite perennials. We 
looked askance at the hose which we dared not use, and prided 
ourselves on the reservoir of soapy water which we had impro- 
vised beneath the bathroom fall-pipe—our only hope of saving a 
fringe or two of garden from complete annihilation. 

But the greenfinches shared none of these and graver anxieties, 
and the prolonged sunshine brought them nothing but enjoyment. 
Like their cousins the true linnets, they revelled in it, and with 
substantial reason, in marked contrast to other familiar songsters 
which, from inability to ‘ wet their whistles,’ had relapsed into 
silence. During those blazing weeks of July the greenfinches, 
unlike the moping thrushes and blackbirds, were singing their 
fullest songs, and in such an ecstasy of delight as to raise them to 
arare pitch of brilliance and variety. This emotional enrichment 
of their songs brought out very strikingly their tendency to 
thapsodise in linnet-like fashion, thus incidentally throwing light 
on the origin of the linnet’s departure from the rules of ordinary 
finch music. 

Can the song of a greenfinch be so described that a person who 
has never noticed it may recognise it from the description? Here 
is one of the earliest representations of it: ‘ Diditititit, Yell 
yell yell, Diditititit, Ititititit, Yell yell yell yell, Zschweeo’ 
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(Witchell, 1899) ; and here is one of the latest: ‘ Chip-it-chi- 
chipit, Cheer-cheer-cheer-cheer, Chivey-chivey-chivey, Chow- 
chow-chow-chow, Cheer ’ (Morris, 1925). 

The interpretation of these formidable syllables may be 
assisted by recalling a still simpler song which everyone must have 
noticed on one country walk or another, that of the yellow-ammer, 
the familiar ‘ Little bit of bread and no . . . cheese.’ This song 
on analysis resolves itself into a single j-like sound (the bird’s 
call-note), which is repeated identically six or seven times as an 
introduction or prelude, and then terminated with the long-drawn 
‘cheese’ as a finale at a different pitch, i.¢., approximately: 
* Jip, jip, Jip, jip. Jip. jip . . - Jee-e-e’ (the p’s being almost 
silent), or, when embellished by a preparatory rise on the last 
suspended note of the prelude: ‘ Jip, jip, Jip, jip, Jippy ... 
Jee-e-e !’ 

The greenfinch’s simplest song, like the yellow-ammer’s, 
possesses a prelude, or opening phrase, and a long-drawn terminal 
note or finale, but between the two is incorporated an additional 
series of full-throated notes resembling the loudest notes of a 
canary. The prelude is a soft and characteristic ‘ twitter,’ a 
clear note rapidly tepeated five or six times, Witchell’s ‘ Did-it-it- 
it-it-it.’ The finale is a queer harsh sound not unlike the ‘ cheese’ 
of a yellow-ammer, but slurred down the scale, like the word 
‘jeer’ when resolved into two syllables. Accordingly, with the 
loud canary-like notes in the middle, the song takes on a tripartite 
form, each part set off from the next by a difference of pitch and 
quality, as well as by a slight pause, thus : 


(x) ‘ Twitter, twitter, twitter!’ (the prelude). 
(2) ‘ Chow, chow, chow, chow, chow!’ (joy-notes). 
(3) ‘ Jee-e-r!’ (finale). 


There is no constancy in the musical intervals between the 
three parts of the song, which may be thirds, fourths, or fifths, 
according to the emotional stress of the moment, but the middle 
part is usually pitched above the prelude, and the finale is almost 
invariably lower than the rest and slurred downwards. The 
musical relations of the three parts may thus be described as 
normally m:s:m,d; but in moments of somewhat perfunctory 
song the phrase of joy-notes may be dropped below the pitch of 
the introductory twitter; the interval, when I have noted it, 
being a fourth, thus: d’-d’-d’-d’-d': s,s, s,s, s. 

The change wrought in this song under the influence of 
delightful conditions is found in variations of the middle phrase, 
which is built up of joy-notes pure and simple, without any of the 
fixity due to utilitarian associations of the prelude and finale in 
the bird’s everyday life. For both these phrases are frequently 
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used apart from song, the first being the greenfinch’s ‘ call-twitter,’ 
by which it signals to its mates and keeps in touch with them 
when flitting about in pairs or companies, and the last being the 
male’s note of defiance or battle-cry. These two phrases, in fact, 
have much the same significance to greenfinches as have ‘ Hallo!’ 
or “Cheerio!’ and the national anthem to Englishmen, or Wie 
geht’s ? and Deutschland tiber Alles! to Germans. But joy ranges 
over a wide field, and is notoriously not content with the same 
song on all occasions ; so the greenfinch’s expression of happiness, 
which is perhaps most frequently ‘ Chow, chow, chow,’ overflows, 
when he is stirred more than usually, into a variety of phrases 
like ‘ Tew, tew, tew, tew, tew!’ or ‘ Tirri, tirri, tirri, tirri!’ or 
‘Tewey, tewey, tewey!’ and others too elusive for even an 
approximate rendering, sometimes including a transformation of 
the defiance note: ‘Ti, ti, ti, ti, ti, ti, Kree!’ One has only to 
listen to a greenfinch in his more ecstatic moments to be sure that 
he is not merely expressing joy by the methods customary to his 
kind, but is perpetually feeling for novel expressions of it, the 
achievement of which adds to his enjoyment. 

During a recent visit to the Lakes my companions and I could 
not help noticing the ubiquity of the greenfinch, on whatever side 
we descended from the mountains to the dales. His sprightly 
motions as he flitted from tree to tree, and his tinkling twitter, 
greeted us everywhere. There were plenty of thrushes and 
blackbirds about, but all were silent, and the greenfinch alone 
made its presence effective by appeals both to ‘eye and ear.’ 
When Wordsworth wrote his verses on the Green Linnet (1803) he 
wrote accordingly of one of the most noticeable elements of his 
countryside, of a bird whose movements and song were rendered 
familiar by frequent experience from year to year. . His lively 
presentation of the bird’s characteristic traits may be recalled, 
though I limit my quotation to his lines on the song : 


One have I marked, the happiest guest 

In all this covert of the blest : 

Hail to thee, far above the rest 
In j be of voice and pinion ! 

My dazzled sight he oft deceives, 

A brother of the dancing leaves ; 

Then flits, and from the cottage eaves 
Pours forth his song in gushes. 

In this one appropriate word we have the essential feature of 
the greenfinch’s song, as described above: its discontinuity, its 
division into isolated sections, or, rather, its improvisation in 
successive staves or phrases, each a little different from those 
before and after it, each repetitive of its own distinctive element— 
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in a word, its ‘ gushes,’ There is no other bird, finch or other, to 
the song of which this word could be so fittingly applied, or even 
with accuracy applied at all. The whole song of the yellow- 
ammer is scarcely more than a single ‘ gush.’ That of a chaffinch 
is built up, it is true, of several staves, each comparable witha 
separate ‘gush’ of the greenfinch; nevertheless, owing to 
differences in their modulation, these staves or phrases of the 
chaffinch definitely balance one another as parts of an artistic 
whole, and the total effect is not one of separate movements, but 
of a single melodic performance. More closely comparable, in 
spite of superficial differences, is the song of the true or rose 
linnet, since this song is entirely composed of successive phrases, 
and these are not musically integrated like the chaffinch’s ; but 
again, the phrases, as compared with the greenfinch’s, are so short, 
so numerous, and so richly varied, that they seem not so much to 
break the stream of music into sections as to decorate it with an 
inexhaustible succession of sparkling surprises. 

Among students of bird-song there is general agreement that 

call-notes and battle-cries were the starting-point of song in birds, 
as they still in many birds form the basis and, by repetition with 
modulation, the framework of the song proper ; but in the finest 
songs, both of finches, warblers, and thrushes, these elements 
have dropped out entirely, or are so transfigured as to be barely 
recognisable. To anyone reflecting on these things it must be 
clear that the linnet has developed its rhapsodies out of just such 
carols ‘as those of the greenfinch, by increasing the number, 
shortening the length, and enriching the tones of its central or 
joy-phrases, with ultimate suppression of the formal prelude and 
finale altogether. In the evolution of thrush music a different 
order of events has prevailed. The origin of the warbler type of 
song is still obscure. It adds a new interest to the song of the 
greenfinch to recognise in the slight variations of its simple form 
the germs of one of the most brilliant and ecstatic types of bird 
music. 
It will perhaps be remembered that Wordsworth’s appreciation 
of the greenfinch’s song finds expression, not only in the special 
verses already cited, but in one of his earliest and most distinctive 
poems—The Tables Turned (1798) : 


Books! ’tis a dull and endless strife : 
Come, hear the woodland linnet, 

How sweet his music! on my life 
There’s more of wisdom in it. 

And hark ! how blithe the throstle sings ! 
He, too, is no mean preacher : 

Come forth into the light of things, 

Let Nature be your teacher. 
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The sentiments developed in this poem have been a curious 
stumbling block to Wordsworth’s critics, although expressing so 
simply and naturally the poet’s conviction of the inadequacy of 
purely intellectual conceptions. If to the ‘ unfeeling intellect,’. 
as he everywhere maintains, the universe is ‘ unintelligible,’ and 
if, on the other hand, through the gateway of emotion we may 
“see into the life of things’ and find there a joyful harmony of 
order, grandeur, and beauty, the doctrines of this little poem 
merely exemplify the principle that the greater includes the less. 
Enter, he says, into the joy of Nature by drinking in its ‘ thousand 
blended notes,’ and the difficulties of humanity and ethics cease 
to be part of any plan, as the philosophers maintain, but appear 
as passing clouds of human perversity—‘ what man has made of 
man.’ So ‘ Up, my friend! Clear your looks! Hear what the 
birds have to tell you—the wisdom that comes of health, the truth. 
proclaimed by cheerfulness ! 


One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can.’ 


The main object, however, of my reference to this poem is to 
remark on the order in which a keen observer and a discriminating 
lover of beauty has placed the songs of the greenfinch and the 
thrush, and on the significance of the epithets which the poet has 
applied to them—‘ sweet ’ in the case of the greenfinch, ‘ blithe’ 
in that of the thrush. There can be no question that, if we were 
asked to rank these two birds in the order of their musical 
development, the thrush must on every count be given the higher 
position. Why, then, did Wordsworth turn first to the green- 
finch, rather than to the thrush, for his example of ‘ sweet music’ ? 
The question is not an idle one, for there is a radical difference 
in the mode of song of the two birds, and in the difference lies 
the answer to the question. To the poet, of course, it was a 
matter of complete indifference how the two birds sang, even if 
the analysis of bird music had made any progress in his day, which 
it had not. He was concerned solely with their emotional appeal, 
and, by putting the two songs in a certain order, he was in effect 
assessing, not their musical value in an objective sense, but their 


emotional effects subjectively : 


Contented if he might enjoy 
The things which others understand 


Nevertheless it can be shown, I think, that the emotional 
qualities of the two songs are due to certain fixed differences in 
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the mode of their production, which do not necessarily register a 


ing contrast in the actual temperament of the singers, 


corresponding 

These alternative methods, rarely distinguished, and ranked 
indifferently under the general category of music or song, have 
been termed, from an imperfect human analogy, ‘ instrumental’ 
and ‘ vocal,’ though both are vocal, and there is no appreciable 
difference in the vocal instruments. They might more appro- 
priately be termed ‘ melodic’ (or cadenced) and ‘ linguistic’ (or 
declaimed), for one is based on harmonic intervals, and the other 
on the play of vocables akin to those employed in speech. Music, 
or melody, is dominant in the former, absent or subordinate in 
the latter. 

Now anything systematic, regular, and rigid is necessarily at 
variance with free emotional expression—even metre, which is so 
intimately associated with poetry and song. Spontaneous 
emotion does not naturally express itself in quatrains of eight, 
six, eight, six syllables, or in any other predetermined metrical 
system. Yet the thrush is tied to a definite plan of song, the 
balancing of two or three repetitions of one phrase by similar 
repetitions of another, and these phrases are pure musical 
cadences, turned up or turned down, and limited each to two, 
three, or four notes of a harmonic scale. Under the restraints of 
such a tradition of song the thrush can be thoroughly “ blithe,’ 
even boisterous, but he cannot, even if he would, move rapidly 
from one shade of feeling to another. The whole song has one 
character, like L’Allegro in its trochaics. The bird is not at 
liberty, as was Milton, to change over to iambics, and, in a minor 
key, give us the opposite sentiments of I/ Penseroso. 

The greenfinch, on the other hand, has no claim to be regarded 
as a musician at all—a poet, if you like, with a tendency to vers 
libre, and equipped with a ‘sweet’ voice which adorns his 
exclamations, but coining no tunes, and using no more music 
than a platform reciter. His phrases are simple iterations, not 
musical cadences, but they catch an air of modulated eloquence, 
of impassioned soliloquy, from the ‘ expression,’ as we say, which 
the bird puts into them. The phrases are mutually independent, 
both as regards length and pitch, being neither melodically 
balanced, like those of a thrush, nor adjusted to a rhythmical 
scheme, like those of a chaffinch. They are thus metrically and 
melodically free, and capable of immediate adaptation to the mood 
of the moment, within the limits imposed by the extent of the 
bird’s vocabulary. So when the phrases mount, as they some- 
times do, to an emotional climax, we seem to be able to follow the 
play of the bird’s feelings far more readily than when these are 
translated into the melodic forms of a blackbird or a thrush. To 
Wordsworth the very artlessness of the greenfinch’s phrases would 
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make a special appeal, and reinforce the ‘ sweetness’ primarily 
due to its voice. 
Nevertheless, it by no means follows that a greenfinch is really 


| capable of, and actually enjoys, higher or more varied emotions 


than a thrush. The whole behaviour, vocal and otherwise, of 
these birds, is much more consistent with the view that the 
greenfinch is artistically less advanced and ‘ wears its heart upon 
its'sleeve’ (or ‘ wing’ ?), while the thrush, using a more recondite 
medium of expression, pours equal and more sustained passion 
into the elaboration of its song. The ecstatic cries and quivering 
wings of the greenfinch and other primitive singers make an irresist- 
ible appeal to our sympathies. They are sometimes exquisitely 
beautiful. Yet, when we remember that every species of bird has 
its own distinct type of performance, repeated in its season many 
times a day, the attainment of an ecstatic climax may be, if not 
inevitable, at least not altogether outside the programme. 

‘What is undeniable about a bird is the intensity which 
permeates all its activities—foraging, mating, fighting, singing, 
nest-building, feeding the young, seeing them off. The tasks 
involved in these activities are all prescribed, the sequence the 
same one year after another. The bird enters upon each succes- 
sive phase without hesitation, as if there were no alternative and 
no need for reflection, and it concentrates all its energies upon 
the immediate task. If its nest is destroyed, it builds another at 
once of precisely the same pattern, and in the same kind of place. 
If danger threatens its young, it gets into a fever of alarm and 
expresses it; but if one is killed, it accepts the result, sings a 
song, and proceeds to feed the others as if nothing had happened. 
We call it a life of instinct: it is certainly a life without senti- 
mentality or regrets. We may reasonably infer that the bird’s 
mind is not occupied with reflections of any kind, whether upon 
the order and beauty of the universe, or the prospects of to- 
morrow’s dinner. When the bird is not engaged upon a task, it 
sleeps. But in particular circumstances it is moved to sing, and 
does so according to plan with the same intensity and concentra- 
tion that it does everything else, doubtless experiencing degrees 
of joy according to its success, and singing the better for the joy 
that animates it. 

Summed up in this way, a bird’s life seems a mere bundle of 
automatisms, and hardly worthy of special attention ; yet it is 
indubitably akin to our own, whatever the difference, and of its 
kind is so perfect that every detail of it compels our admiration. 
During the past week the greenfinch which up to that time had 
been singing regularly in my garden disappeared, or at any rate 
was silent. Two days ago, and again to-day, his ringing twitter, 
‘ Didititit,’ reappeared, but without any attempt at expansion 
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into song, and without any defiant ‘ Jee-e-r.’ Still more con- 
spicuous was a chorus, that accompanied it, of plaintively up- 
turned disyllabic cries not heard before: ‘Ziwy!’ ‘ Jiwy!’ 
‘Chiwy!’ It was soon evident that all these cries came from 
one and the same party, and the explanation was not difficult, 
My little friend and his mate were paying a first round of calls 
with their newly fledged family, after having come successfully 
through the great domestic crisis of the year in a neighbour's 
garden. Three out of a probable five had won through. The 
youngsters were still dependent on their parents for food, the 
collection of which during the silent period had presumably left 
no time for song, and was still exacting. The young ones, how- 
ever, were already strong on the wing, and flitted restlessly about 
in company from tree to tree, chirping incessantly. Gradually 
the twittering chorus collected round the ‘ Didititits’ in an oak- 
tree, with the exception of one series of juvenile cries which 
remained isolated in a beech on the opposite side of the lawn. 
The parental calls in the oak now became more insistent and 
peremptory, but apparently without effect. Then one bird of the 
party flew off to the beech, from which there came at once a 
sharp ‘ Didititit,’ followed by several half-hearted ‘ Chiwy’s’; 
and a moment later two birds recrossed the lawn from the beech 
to the oak. Here, as shown by the resulting concentration of all 
the cries, the whole family was now assembled. Shortly after- 
wards, with a shower of twitters, it flew off to another oak a little 


further off, and so, doubtless, from one tree to another throughout 


the day. Feeding and flitting, watching and warding incessantly, 
well have the innumerable little pairs, as devoted to their families 
as this pair of mine, earned the short night’s rest which awaits 
them—their only reward beyond the joy of their own efficiency. 

Nor can one’s admiration be withheld, because in a few more 
days the parents will be as anxious to let the youngsters stray as 
they now are to keep them together. The nicely woven strands 
of a bird’s life must not be tangled by any prolongation of family 
sentiment beyond its time-limit. In due course the young will 
join with others and roam the stubble-fields, ready next year to 
make the great adventure for themselves. Whether ‘ order was 
Heaven’s first law ’ or not, the charm of birds rests largely on the 
fact that in them order and beauty are inseparable. 


WALTER GARSTANG. 
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A STRIKING feature of the whole modern movement has been its 
passion for origins. Tendencies that in other respects diverge 
widely agree in the assumption that, not the end, as Aristotle 
asserts, but the beginning, is ‘ the chief thing of all.’ One may 
detect at least this likeness between the man of science who 
scofis at the very idea of final causes and seeks to get back to 
electrons or chromosomes, and the primitivist who has a predilec- 
tion for ‘ art’s spring-birth so dim and dewy’ and sets ‘ the 
budding rose above the rose full blown.’ We no longer believe in 
the nobility of the savage, but still hope, under the obsession of 
evolutionary theory, to derive our chief enlightenment regarding 
the human race itself from an endless prying into pre-history. 
Similarly, in dealing with the individual, we delve in the depths of 
the subliminal self and incline to interpret maturity in terms of 
childhood. Here again the backward glance is a bond between 
points of view that, at first sight, seem utterly dissimilar. At the 
very age, for example, when the child is hailed by Wordsworth as 
‘mighty prophet, seer blest,’ he is most likely, according to 
Freud, developing an ‘ @Edipus complex.’ 

This passion for origins has been especially conspicuous for 
several generations past in both the creation and the critical study 
of art and literature. It has at last made possible a work like the 
recent important volume on Coleridge by Professor J. L. Lowes.* 
The search for sources—in this case the sources of The Ancient 
Mariner and Kubla Khan—has perhaps never been carried on 
more competently. In tracking Coleridge’s immense and recon- 
dite reading Professor Lowes has displayed an industry little 
short of prodigious. He has claims to be regarded as the most 
accomplished of literary sleuths, He has devoted well over 400 
pages of his book to building up the background of two short 
poems, not to speak of 150 pages of notes, which are, in his own 
phrase, ‘ securely kenneled in the rear.’ Moreover, he does not 
mean that his investigation should cater merely to learned 
curiosity. He has related it to another main preoccupation of our 


1 The Road to Xanadu, A Study in the Ways of the Imagination. (Constable 
& Co.) 
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time—that with subliminal psychology—in the hope of thus 
throwing light on the mystery of the creative imagination itself. 

Professor Lowes distinguishes three stages in the creative 
process. The first stage is conscious: the fixing of the attention 
on some particular field and the accumulation of material that 
bears upon it. In the second and, it would seem, essential stage 
the material thus accumulated sinks into the region of the 
subliminal self, and there enters into new and unexpected associa- 
tions. Professor Lowes seeks to show how in The Ancient 
Mariner and Kubla Khan the images that Coleridge had derived 
from his multifarious reading, especially of books of travel, were 
thus magically modified in the ‘ deep well of unconscious cerebra- 
tion.” The view of creative genius that has been popular ever 
since the eighteenth century has encouraged emphasis on the 
unconscious and the spontaneous, more or less at the expense of 
the purposeful. Thus Ruskin writes of Turner: ‘ He only did 
right when he ceased to reflect ; was powerful only when he made 
no effort, and successful only when he had taken no aim.’ In 
much the same vein Emerson declares of the Parthenon and the 
Gothic cathedrals: ‘These temples grew as grows the grass.’ (!) 
Even the partisan of a pure spontaneity cannot, however, if one is 
to believe Professor Lowes, afford to be ignorant. An ample 
preliminary enrichment of the mind is desirable, if only that the 
unconscious may have something to work upon. 

The third stage of the creative process recognised by Pro- 

_fessor Lowes is, like the first, conscious. However magically the 
material supplied by the unconscious may have been modified, it 
is still more or less inchoate. It is only by an effort, deliberate 
though still imaginative, that it can be fashioned into a har- 
monious whole. The ‘shaping spirit of imagination’ has thus 
presided over The Ancient Mariner, whereas it is absent from 
Kubla Khan. This latter poem may indeed be regarded as the 
most notable example in literature of creation that has not got 
beyond the second stage—at least, if one accept the usual belief, 
based on Coleridge’s own statements, that it came to him precisely 
in its present form as a fragment of an opium dream. 

One may grant that Professor Lowes’ account of the ‘ ways of 
the imagination ’ is relevant to the two poems he has studied and 
yet ask if he has not exaggerated its general relevancy. He says 
in his preface that he does not propose to consider whether The 
Ancient Mariner is classic or romantic, or whether it meets the 
Aristotelian test of high seriousness. Actually, he has answered 
these very questions by implication in the body of the book when 
he mentions the poetical Coleridge in the same breath with Homer, 
Dante and Milton, and uses the phrase ‘supreme imaginative 
vision’ in connexion with The Ancient Mariner. My own 
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endeavour will be to show that the imagination displayed in The 
Ancient Mariner is qualitatively different from that displayed 
in poetry that may rightly be regarded as highly serious. The 
whole problem has an importance transcending Coleridge and 
his influence, far-reaching though that influence has been. The 
imagination, as Pascal puts it, disposes of everything—even of 
feligion, to an extent that Pascal himself would probably have 
been loth to admit. The importance of the subject is, however, 
equalled only by its difficulty. The chief difficulty is that imagina- 
tion belongs to a class of words, unhappily tending to increase, 
that have been used in so many meanings that they have almost 
ceased to have any meaning. One’s first temptation is simply to 
banish words of this type from one’s vocabulary. A saner pro- 
cedure is to strive for more accurate definition—definition which, 
if it is to be valid, should be based first of all on a broad historical 
survey of what the general term under consideration actually has 
meant.? 

What one discovers in dealing in this fashion with the word 
‘imagination ’ is that it has in the past been used primarily to 
describe the various impressions of sense or else a faculty that was 
supposed to store up these impressions. It therefore gives only 
appearances, and not reality, as is implied, indeed, in the very 
etymology of the Greek word phantasia, of which the Latin 
imaginatio is a rendering. Here is a main source of the persistent 
suspicion and disparagement of the imagination that can be 
traced from early Greek times to the eighteenth century. When 
St. Bonaventura, for example, says that the ‘soul knows God 
without the support of the outer senses’ he merely means to 
affirm that man is not dependent for his perception of religious 
truth on the imagination. 

The association of imagination or phantasy with mere appear- 
ance no doubt explains why Aristotle does not employ the word at 
allin his Poetics. For poetry, he tells us, that is to be accounted 


' highly serious, must penetrate beyond the impressions of sense to 


the universal. To be sure, this universal is not achieved directly, 
but only with the aid of ‘ myth’ or fiction. Goethe showed that he 
had caught Aristotle’s meaning perfectly, an achievement of 
which few modern critics have been capable, when he said that 
great poetry gives us ‘ the illusion of a higher reality.’ 

Moreover, the art of representative fiction, as Aristotle 
conceives it, is intensely dramatic. To imitate the universal 
means practically to depict human actions, not at random, but 
with reference to some sound scale of ethical values Centrality 

* Useful material will be found in The Theory of Imagination in Classical and 
Mediaval Thought (1928), by M. W. Bundy. A second volume is promised that 


will cover the modern period. 
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of vision is necessary if poetry is to have ‘ probability,’ if, in other 
words, it is to disengage true unity and purpose from the welter of 
the actual. But though Aristotle’s prime emphasis is in poetry 
and elsewhere on purpose, he recognises man’s almost insatiable 
craving for the marvellous. The more wonder the better, he 
seems to say, provided it does not involve an undue sacrifice of 
truth to the universal. Tragedy that has, with the aid of repre- 
sentative fiction or significant illusion, succeeded in portraying the 
universal through the particular tends to raise the spectator to its 
own level and, as a result of this enlargement of spirit, to relieve 
him of what is merely petty and personal in his own emotions, 
This is the true catharsis, the ‘ calm of mind, all passion spent,’ 
that Milton has, with the intuition of a great poet, rendered so 
admirably at the end of Samson Agonistes. 

The neo-classic theorist made much of Aristotelian probability, 
but tended to divorce it from illusion. Fiction in the sense of 
illusion came to be associated with certain forms of romantic 
extravagance that had their source in a one-sided quest of wonder, 
Moreover, the word ‘ imagination ’ came to be applied to fiction of 
this eccentric type.. ‘Here is another main source of the distrust 
of the imagination that prevailed until about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Dr. Johnson, for example, holds that the 
poet should aim at the ‘ grandeur of generality,’ but, so far from 
agreeing with Aristotle that the poet can come at this generality 
only with the aid of fiction, he displays the usual neo-classic 
suspicion of fiction and imagination. He felt that he himself had 
suffered serious harm from fiction, especially from his early 
reading of medieval romances. 

At all events, imitation had in Johnson’s day ceased to seem 
creative ; it suggested rather an uninspired copying of models. 
At the same time there prevailed a dry and didactic interpretation 
of probability and catharsis that, as I have said, took little account 
of illusion. Yet Voltaire himself had declared that ‘ illusion is 
the queen of the human heart.’ The neo-classic inadequacy at 
this point was a chief factor in the rise of the romantic movement. 
The inception of the movement was marked by the appearance 
of a new phrase, the ‘creative imagination.’ This creativeness 
was associated, not with imitation, but with spontaneity, which 
came to mean practically emotional spontaneity. Furthermore, 
the movement speedily took on a primitivistic colouring. 

The eighteenth century theorists of originality and genius thus 
prepared the way for Wordsworth’s definition of poetry as ‘ the 
spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings,’ and for the closely 
related idea that this overflow is most likely to be found in 
peasants and other simple folk who are still close to ‘ Nature.’ 
Wordsworth, however, goes beyond the earlier primitivists by 
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reinterpreting—largely, it would seem, under the influence of 
Coleridge—the word ‘imagination.’ Imagination in the older 
sense of fiction, whether probable or improbable, he disparages. 
He himself lacked what he terms the ‘human and dramatic 
imagination,’ but felt he had something better in the ‘ enthusiastic 
and meditative imagination.’ The imagination to which he 
accords his homage is not only ‘ Reason in her most exalted mood,’ 
but the faculty that enables one, in contradistinction to the more 
or less arbitrary associations of mere ‘fancy,’ to achieve a true 
spiritual unity, not to be sure immediately, but mediately through 
the objects of sense. For the Wordsworth of Tintern Abbey God 
is, in M. Legouis’ phrase, a ‘ gift of the senses,’ a position radically 
opposed to that which appears in the sentence of St. Bonaventura 
I have just quoted. Wordsworth has coined for his imaginative 
blending of himself with the landscape the phrase ‘ a wise passive- 
ness.’ But can one regard this imaginative blending as medi- 
tative? Genuine meditation requires effort. One may speak 
properly of the act of recollection, but not of the act of reverie; 
and it is pantheistic reverie that Tintern Abbey plainly encourages. 
At all events, a striking feature of Wordsworth’s poetical theory 
and, to no small degree, of his practice is his dissociation of the 
imagination from effort or action in either the ordinary dramatic 
or the religious sense. 

For the relationship he establishes between sight and insight, 
and the resulting facility with which he reads a transcendental 
significance into the ‘ meanest flower that blows,’ Wordsworth 
was, as I have said, indebted to Coleridge, who was in turn in- 
debted to the Germans; though as to the exact extent of the 
indebtedness in either case it is well not to be too dogmatic. One 
would therefore have anticipated that Coleridge in his treatment 
of imagination and kindred topics in the Literary Life would 
be in accord with Wordsworth. Coleridge would not, how- 
ever, be the baffling figure he is if such were entirely the case. In 
the earlier chapters of this work he does indeed set out to define 
imagination in a way that would apparently have confirmed 
Wordsworth at essential points, but tends to get lost in what he 
himself terms ‘the holy jungle of transcendental metaphysics.’ 
One is reminded by all this portion of the Literary Life of Carlyle’s 
inimitable account of Coleridge’s conversation at Highgate: if 
anyone asked him a question, Carlyle reports, instead of answering 
it, or decidedly setting out towards an answer of it, he would 
“accumulate formidable apparatus, logical swim-bladders, trans- 
cendental life-preservers and other precautionary and vehicula- 
tory gear for setting out.’ After much preparation of this kind 
in the Literary Life he seems in chapter xiii. to be getting under 
way at last ; but just at this point someone writes him a letter 
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(the someone, as we know now, was Coleridge himself) warning 
him that he is getting beyond the depth of his public and advising 
him to reserve his more recondite considerations for his work on 
the Logos (which~ was ofcourse never written), Whereupon 
Coleridge turns from Schelling and the Germans to Aristotle. 
The result of this escape from the ‘ jungle ’ is a sudden increase 
in clarity. There arises out of the transcendental haze one of 
‘the balmy sunny islets of the blest and the intelligible ’ that, 
according to Carlyle, also emerged at times in Coleridge’s con- 
versation. Indeed, the chapters in which Coleridge deals on 
Aristotelian grounds with the paradoxes into which Wordsworth 
had been betrayed by his primitivism constitute the chief islet of 
this kind to be found in his prose writings. Thus (if I may be 
pardoned for summarising material so familiar) Coleridge, having 
laid down the principle that poetry requires an ‘ involution of the 
universal in the individual,’ proceeds to apply this principle to 
The Excursion. Wordsworth has in this poem put sublime 
philosophic discourse in the mouth of a peddler. Some par- 
ticular peddler may be sublime, Coleridge retorts, but peddlers 
as a class are not sublime. The peddler of The Excursion is a 
possible, bit not a probable, peddler. Again, a child of six who 
is a ‘ mighty prophet ’ can scarcely be regarded as a representative 
child. Coleridge objects in like Aristotelian fashion to Words- 
worth’s assertion that the true language of poetry is to be found 
on the lips of dalesmen who enjoy the advantage of contact with 
the ‘ beautiful and permanent forms of Nature.’ Excellence of 
speech, Coleridge replies in substance, is a product of conscious 
culture. So far as the dalesmen possess it, it has come to them, 
not as an emanation of the landscape, but as a result above all of 
their reading of the Bible. Wordsworth was right in rejecting the 
‘ gaudiness and inane phraseology’ that had arisen from the 
imposition on poetry of the artificial decorum of a social class. 
But there is a true as well as an artificial decorum. Though the 
poet should eschew mere polite prejudice, he cannot afford to 
neglect in his choice of words their conventional associations, as 
Wordsworth, a recluse with a defective sense of humour, was at 
times too prone todo. The intrusion of words with trivial associa- 
tions into serious verse will produce on readers the effect of 
‘ sudden and unpleasant sinkings from the height to which the 
poet had previously lifted them.’ Wordsworth is also guilty at 
times of a somewhat different type of indecorum—namely, of 
using ‘thoughts and images too great for the subject.’ This 
latter type of disproportion Coleridge terms ‘ mental bombast.’ 
Though Coleridge’s critique of Wordsworth is thus Aristotelian 
in its details, transcendentalism would seem to reappear in its 
conclusion ; and transcendentalism is a doctrine that mixes about 
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as well with that of Aristotle as oil with water. ‘ Last and pre- 


eminently,’ he says, ‘ I challenge for this poet [#.e., Wordsworth] 


the gift of ImaGINATION in the highest and strictest sense of the 
word.’ If Coleridge had been a more thoroughgoing Aristotelian 


he might have found that the chief source of ‘ mental bombast ’ 


in Wordsworth arises from the disproportionate significance that 
he had been led by his transcendental philosophy to attach to 
natural appearances—when, for example, he exclaims, on his 
discovery of the small celandine, that he will ‘ make a stir, like a 
sage astronomer.’ The stir would seem justified only in case it 


could be shown that, through imaginative communion with the 
small celandine, he attained a real spiritual unity. But what 
proof is there of the reality of a communion achieved in that way ? © 
One may perhaps best reply in the words of Coleridge : 
Oh, William, we receive but what we give 
And in our life alone does nature live. 


In that case the Nature with which one communes is not Nature 
as known to the impartial observer, but merely a projection of 
one’s own mood on outer objects—in other words, a form of the 
pathetic fallacy. It follows that the unity thus achieved is not 
real but fanciful, so that the distinction between imagination and 
fancy that both Wordsworth and Coleridge strove to establish 


breaks down at the centre. 

Compared with the poetry that portrays action through the 
medium of fiction with reference to normal experience, com- 
munion with Nature of the transcendental sort would appear to 
be only a new and fascinating mode of escape. The need of 
escape is deep-seated and universal, and has been satisfied in 
manners manifold in the literature of the past. One would not, 
indeed, err greatly in choosing as epigraph for about nine-tenths 
of this literature the lines of Emily Dickinson : 

I never hear the word ‘ escape’ 
Without a quicker blood, 

A sudden expectation, 

A flying attitude. 


The chief instrument of escape is the imagination—a certain 
quality of imagination. One need not quarrel with imagination of 
this quality when it shows itself frankly for what it is. It becomes 
dubious only when put at the basis of what purports to be idealism 
or even religion. This form of self-deception has flourished 
especially in connexion with our modern return to Nature. Thus 
Rousseau writes: ‘My soul wanders and soars in the universe on 
the wings of imagination in ecstasies that surpass every other 
enjoyment The results that follow from indulging this type of 
imagination are scarcely of a kind to satisfy either the humanist 
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or the man of science. The wandering and soaring, they would 
agree, are, for the most part, not in the universe, but in the tower 
of ivory. Similarly the ‘ liberty ’ and ‘ intensest love ’ to which 
Coleridge lays claim as a result of “ shooting his being through 
earth, sea and air’ are accomplished only in dreamland. Like 
the Wordsworth of Tintern Abbey, Coleridge is setting up in this 
passage of France: An Ode pantheistic reverie as a substitute for 
true meditation. 

This is not, of course, the whole truth about either Wordsworth 
or Coleridge. There is more in a poem like Tintern A bbey than the 
* egotistical sublime ’ of which Keats accused Wordsworth. There 
is at times genuine sublimity. Wordsworth associates this ele- 
vation, however, more or less arbitrarily with the ‘light of setting 
suns,’ thus encouraging a confusion between spiritual and 
zsthetic perception.* As a matter of fact, the first person who 
seems to have done justice zsthetically to the light of setting 
suns is ‘the notorious ribald of Arezzo,’ Aretino (Letter to 
Titian, May 1544). 

There is, again, in Coleridge an element of genuine religious 
vision. He seems singularly different, however, in the total 
impression he produces, from the religious teachers of the past. 
These teachers, whether a St. Bernard or a Buddha, are as ener- 
getic and purposeful as the head of some great industrial enter- 
prise in our own time, though, one scarcely need add, in an entirely 
different way ; whereas one can scarcely find in the whole annals 
of literature another personality so richly endowed as Coleridge 
and at the same time so rudderless. According to the familiar 
anecdote, he could not even determine which side of the garden 
walk would suit him best, but corkscrewed back and forth from 
one side to the other. There is more here than the ordinary 
contrast between the willingness of the spirit and the weakness of 
the flesh. His irresoluteness is related in at least some measure 
to his primitivism—above all to his notion that genius is shown 
primarily in a capacity for sinking ‘ back again into the childlike 
feeling of devout wonder.’ It is no doubt true, as Mencius 
remarked long ago, that the great man is he who has not lost his 
child’s heart ; but it is also true that greatness appears in the 
power to impose on life a masculine purpose. It is not easy to 
estimate the precise proportion of primitivistic to genuinely 
religious elements in Coleridge himself. Regarding his major 
influence it is possible to speak more confidently. This influence 
has, in Walter Pater’s phrase, been a ‘ part of the long pleading 


* In a notable volume, The Cycle of Modern Poetry (Humphrey Milford, 
1929), Professor G. R. Elliott has shown that the poetic imagination has been 
largely dominated during the past century by Wordsworth’s pantheistic myth of 
a ‘ spirit ’ that ‘ rolls through all things.’ 
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of German culture for the things “‘ behind the veil.”’ Practically 
this has meant an interest in the elusive phenomena that are off 
the centre of normal consciousness—the very phenomena, in 
short, to which Professor Lowes has devoted so much attention. 


As a result of his preoccupation with these crepuscular regions 
Coleridge impressed at times those who approached him as almost 
somnambulistic.4 The picture Peacock has drawn of him: in 
Nightmare Abbey with his curtains drawn at midday and sprink- 
ling salt on the candle to make the light burn blue has at least the 
truth of caricature. 

This interest in the abnormal was by no means confined to 
Coleridge. It has been said of his age in general that it ‘ grovelled 
in the ghastly and wallowed in the weird.’ Such an age had in 
The Ancient Mariner its appropriate masterpiece. In its psycho- 
logy and incidents and scenic setting it marks the extreme sacrifice 
of the verisimilar to the marvellous. It is at a far remove from 
the Aristotelian high seriousness, which not only requires rele- 
vancy to normal experience, but a relevancy tested in terms of 
action. Apart from the initial shooting of an albatross, the 
Mariner does not do anything. In the literal sense of the word 
he is not an agent, but a patient. The true protagonists of 
The Ancient Mariner, Professor Lowes remarks rightly, are the 
elements— Earth, Air, Fire and Water in the multiform baleful- 
ness and beauty.’ As Charles Lamb puts it: ‘I dislike all the 
miraculous part of the poem, but the feelings of the man under 
the operation of such scenery dragged me along like Tom Piper’s 
magic whistle.’ Between a poem, like The Ancient Mariner, in 
which the unifying element is feeling and a poem which has a true 
unity of action the difference is one of kind ; between it and, let 
us say, The Fall of the House of Usher the difference is at most one 
of degree. In this and other tales Poe has, like Coleridge, and 
indeed partly under his influence, achieved a unity of tone or 
impression—a technique, in short—perfectly suited to the shift 
of the centre of interest from action to emotion. 

Intense emotion, especially under the stress of a unique 
experience, is isolating. Perhaps no work embodies more success- 
fully than The Ancient Mariner the main romantic motif of 
solitude. 

Alone, alone, all, all alone ! 
Here, if anywhere, the soul is a state of the landscape and the 
landscape a state of the soul—the outer symbol of a ghastly 
isolation. The mood of solitude based on the sense of one’s 
emotional uniqueness is closely interwoven, again, as every 
student of the modern movement knows, with the instinct of 

4 Cf. the title of the recent volume by J. Charpentier, Coleridge, le Somnambule 
Sublime. (Perrin, 1928.) 
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confession. Rousseau himself says of certain childhood experi- 
ences : ‘I am aware that the reader does not need to know these 
details, but I need to tell them to him.’ In much the same fashion 
the Wedding Guest does not need to hear the Mariner’s tale, but 
the Mariner needs to relate it to him. The psycho-analysts have, 
with rare effrontery, applied to the relief that results from a 
yielding to the confessional urge the noble term ‘ catharsis.’ It 
should be apparent that the term cannot be applied in its correct 
meaning to fiction in which wonder and strangeness prevail so 
completely over imaginative imitation of the universal. 
It follows from all that has been said that The Ancient Mariner, 
judged by the quality of the imagination that informs it, is not 
only romantic, but ultra-romantic. One should not, therefore, 
disparage it, or in general regard as the only test of poetry its 
degree of conformity with the model set up by Aristotle in his 
Poetics. One must insist that in the house of art are many 
mansions. It does not follow that the mansions are all on the same 
level or of equal architectural dignity. That The Ancient Mariner 
is good in its own way—almost miraculously good—goes without 
saying. The reason for thinking that this way is inferior to the 
way envisaged by Aristotle is that it is less concerned with moral 
choices in thefr bearing on the only problem that finally matters— 
that of man’s happiness or misery. Professor Lowes’ praise will 
seem pitched in too high a key to anyone who accepts this or some 
similar scale of poetical values. He himself is not quite consistent 
at this point. At one moment he agrees with Coleridge that the 
fiction of the poem should have been openly irresponsible like that 
of ‘ The Arabian Nights’ tale of the merchant’s sitting down to 
eat dates by the side of a well, and throwing the shells aside, and 
lo! a genie starts up, and says he must kill the aforesaid mer- 
chant, because one of the date shells has, it seems, put out the eye 
of the genie’s son.” In general Professor Lowes seems to dismiss 
the whole demand for probability as worthy only of literary 
philistines like Mrs. Barbauld, who complained, it will be remem- 
bered, of The Ancient Mariner that it was ‘ improbable and had no 
moral.’ 

At other moments, though recognising the grotesque dispro- 
portion between the Mariner’s initial act and its consequences. 
Professor Lowes seems to take the tale seriously as a treatment 
of the great drama of guilt and expiation. The fact is that it is 
impossible to extract any serious ethical purport from The 
Ancient Mariner—except perhaps a warning as to the fate of the 
innocent bystander; unless, indeed, one hold that it is fitting 
that, for having sympathised with the man who shot an albatross, 
“four times fifty living men’ should perish in torments un- 
speakable. 
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In the meanwhile, contrary to Mrs. Barbauld’s assertion, The 
Ancient Mariner actually has a moral (‘ He prayeth best, who 
loveth best,’ etc.). Moreover, this moral, unexceptionable in 
itself, turns out, when taken in its context, to be a sham moral. 
The mode in which the Mariner is relieved of the burden of his 
transgression, symbolised by the albatross hung about his neck— 
namely, by admiring the colour of water-snakes—is an extreme 
example of a confusion to which I have already alluded: he 
obtains subrationally and unconsciously (‘I blessed them wn- 
aware’) the equivalent of Christian charity. Like many other 
works in the modern movement, the poem thus lays claim to a 
religious seriousness that at bottom it does not possess. To this 
extent at least it is an example of a hybrid and ambiguous art. 

By turning their attention to the wonder and magic of natural 
appearances Wordsworth and Coleridge and other romantics 
opened up an almost inexhaustible source of genuine poetry. 
Wonder cannot, however, in this or in any other form serve as a 
substitute for the virtues that imply a something in man that is 
set above the phenomenal order. If we are to believe the great 
teachers of the past, the pathway to religious wisdom does not 
lie through the flower in the crannied wall or the equivalent. 
The attempt to base religion on wonder becomes positively 
grotesque when Walt Whitman declares that ‘ a mouse is miracle 
enough to stagger sextillions of infidels.’ The underlying con- 
fusion of values has, however, persisted in less obvious forms, 
and is, indeed, the most dubious legacy to our own time from the 
romantic age. Thus Professor C, H. Herford asserts in the Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature that what Shelley has done 
in Prometheus Unbound is to give ‘magnificent expression to 
the faith of Plato and of Christ.’ According to Mr. Middleton 
Murry, again, when a person does not dare to come out and attack 
Christ openly he vents his spleen on Rousseau. The acme of 
confusion is reached by an American scholar, Mr. J W. Beach, in 
the following defence of Wordsworth’s Expostulation and Reply : 


If Wordsworth assured his bookish friend that one impulse from a 
vernal wood may teach him more than all the sages can, that is the prin- 
ciple upon which the sages themselves have generally acted. Wordsworth 
on his old gray stone is occupied much like Buddha beneath his sacred 
Bo-tree. Even the professor is the better for his summer vacation. 


The distinction between two entirely different orders of intui- 
tion that is being blurred or obliterated by the writers I have just 
been citing is closely related to the problem of the imagination. 
Perhaps no recent critic has spoken more wisely on the nature of 


this relationship than a French contemporary of Coleridge— 
Joubert ; and that at the very time when Coleridge was insinuat- 
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ing that ‘a Frenchman is the only animal in the human shape 
that by no possibility can lift itself up to religion or poetry.’ 
Joubert not only displays the same high type of vision that 
appears at times in Coleridge, but he has the advantage over 
Coleridge of not being addicted either to opium or German 
metaphysics. The most important distinction made by Joubert 
is that between an imagination that does not rise above the 
impressions of sense and an imagination that gives access to the 
supersensuous—that is, in short, an organ of insight. It is only 
with the aid of this latter type of imagination that one achieves 
the ‘ illusion of a higher reality ’ ; the illusion is indeed, according 
to Joubert, ‘ an integral part of the reality.’ 

One cannot afford to disdain in the creative process what may 
be termed the spontaneities, all that seems to come as a free 
gift—for example, the magical combinations and permutations 
of images in the ‘deep well.’ Coleridge, however, falls into a 
dangerous primitivistic exaggeration when he says that ‘ there is 
in genius itself an unconscious activity ; nay, that is the genius in 
the man of genius.’ The imagination that Joubert calls the ‘ eye 
of the soul’ is fully conscious and also creative, though in a 
different sense : it creates values. It does so by co-operating with 
reason in the service of a higher will. The unconscious activities 
must be controlled with reference to the values thus created with 
the help of the ethical imagination, as one may term it, if they 
are to have direction and purpose—in other words, human 
significance. Technique is admittedly something that must be 
consciously acquired. The question of the ethical imagination is, 
however, plainly one that concerns not merely the technique or 
outer form of creative work, but its inmost essence. 

Failure to make some such distinction as that which I have 
been attempting exposes one to the risk of confounding work that 
has abundant human substance with work that has little or none. 
Serious confusions of this kind are rife at the present time— 
more serious, indeed, than any with which Professor Lowes may 
be properly charged. For example, Mr. E. E. Kellett writes in 
his recent volume Reconsiderations : 


There is something in the very choice of subject which marks out the 
supreme poet from his fellows. It is not an accident that Coleridge chose 
to write of diablerie and witchcraft. . . . The fact that Chaucer’s subjects 
are in the main of the earth, earthy, is significant of the limits of his poetic 
genius. 

It may be maintained that Dante has a depth of religious 
insight that puts him definitely above Chaucer. But to accord to 
romantic diablerie the same rating as to religious insight, and to 
dismiss Chaucer, one of the most human of poets, as ‘ of the earth, 
earthy ’ in comparison with the Coleridge of The Ancient Mariner, 
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is surely inadmissible. Here and elsewhere in his volume Mr. 
Kellett reminds one of the French partisans of ‘ pure poetry.’ 
So much is eliminated by the Abbé Bremond, ° the chief spokesman 
for this group, as not being of the essence of poetry, that it is, like 
Jowett’s idea of God, in danger of being defecated to a pure 
transparency. Poetry becomes a je ne sais quot, an ‘ electricity,’ 
an indefinable magic that is similar, the Abbé Bremond would 
have us believe, to the mysterious and impalpable something that 
is present in the attitude of prayer. The truth is that the abbé is 
ready to make an abject surrender of conscious discrimination and 
control in favour of a pure spontaneity, with a resulting confu- 
sion of the subrational with the superrational, and finally of 
romanticism with religion, that, in so prominent a churchman, is 
positively disconcerting. 

The sacrifice of human substance to the Moloch of spontaneity 
is even more manifest in the contemporary French group known as 
the ‘superrealists ’ (surréalistes), affiliated in point of view with the 
English and American writers who abandon themselves to the 
‘stream of consciousness.’ The very name that the members of 
this group have assumed would indicate that they are in error as 
to the direction in which they are moving. What they term 
‘reality ’ is plainly, not above, but below, the human and rational 
level. The upshot of the quest of creative renewal in this region 
would appear to be, if one may judge from some of the contribu- 
tions to transition (sic), the organ of the group, a sort of psychic 
automatism. ‘ 

I am not going too far afield in speaking of the surréalistes 
apropos of Coleridge. Ifa poem like The Pains of Sleep anticipates 
Baudelaire, Kubla Khan, as I have already remarked, probably 
remains the best example of a spontaneity that, so far from having 
been disciplined to either humanistic or religious purpose, has not 
even undergone any technical shaping of the kind one finds in 
The Ancient Mariner. It illustrates what Coleridge himself calls 
the ‘ streamy nature of association ’ in reverie at least as well as, 
and far more agreeably than, let us say, the closing pages of Joyce’s 
Ulysses. 

The notion that one becomes creative only by being 
spontaneous is closely related to the notion that one becomes 
original only by being unique. If we are to judge by surréalisme 
and other recent literary cults, the time is approaching when each 
writer will, in the name of his genius conceived as self-expression, 
retire so completely into his own private dream that communica- 
tion will become impossible. To be sure, the drift of these recent 
cults towards sheer unintelligibility marks a violent extreme of the 
kind that usually comes towards theend ofa movement. It isan 


5 See his volumes La Poésie pure and Priéve et Poésie (1926). 
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extreme, however, that points to a one-sidedness in the movement 
from the start—the tendency, namely, to exalt the differences 
between man and man and to disparage or deny the identities, 
The result has been a fatal confusion between individuality 
and personality. True personality is not something that, like 
individuality, is bestowed upon a man simply because he has 
taken the trouble to be born. It is something that he must 
consciously win with reference to a standard set above his merely 
temperamental self ; whereas there has probably never been a 
blade of grass which, if it became vocal, might not say truthfully, 
in the language of Rousseau, that, if not better than other blades 
of grass, at least it was different. The notion that one may 
become creative simply by combining temperamental overflow 
with a greater or lesser degree of technical skill has resulted in 
work that often displays genius indeed, but suffers at the same 
time from a taint of eccentricity—work in which, in Aristotelian 
parlance, the wonderful quite overtops the probable. Anatole 
France writes of Victor Hugo, perhaps the supreme example of 
genius of the eccentric type : 

One is saddened and at the same time frightened not to encounter in 
his enormous work, in-the midst of so many monsters, a single human 
figure. . . .-He wished to inspire wonder and long had the power to do so; 
but is it possible always to inspire wonder ? 

The doctrine of imitation, setting up as it does some standard 
with reference to which a man must humanise his gift, whatever 
that gift may chance to be, is, in all its forms, chastening— 
perhaps, in some of its forms, too chastening. One remembers the 
prostration of the literary aspirant before the models during the 
neo-classic period. On the other hand, the doctrine that dis- 
credits imitation in favour of spontaneity does not put a man 
sufficiently on his guard against what Buddha and other sages 
have declared to be the two root diseases of human nature— 
conceit and laziness. It would not be difficult to find modem 
applications of a sentence that was written by Robert Wolseley 
as long ago as 1685: ‘ Every ass that’s romantic believes he’s 
inspired.’ 

But to return to Coleridge: at his best, especially when he 
insists that great poetry must be representative, he can scarcely 
be charged with having encouraged the over-facile type of inspira- 
tion. One may ask, however, whether he has brought the doctrine 
of representativeness, with its inevitable corollaries of imitation 
and probability, into sufficiently close relation with his actual 
defining of the imagination and its réle. The most famous of his 
critical phrases, the ‘ willing suspension of disbelief for the moment 
which constitutes poetic faith,’ does not appear to afford any 
adequate basis for discriminating between poetic faith and poetic 
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credulity. The fact that a fiction of any kind is enthralling is no 
sure proof that it has human substance. Otherwise certain 
detective stories would merit a high literary rating. The phrase 
was actually framed with a view to justifying The Ancient Mariner, 
a tale that lacks probability, not only in Mrs. Barbauld’s sense, 
but, as I have been trying to show, in Aristotle’s as well. Nor is 
it enough to speak of ‘ the shaping spirit of imagination,’ for the 
imagination may shape chimeras. One cannot, again, be wholly 
satisfied with the definition of ‘the primary imagination’ as 
‘a repetition in the finite mind of the eternal act of creation in the 
infinite I Am.’ This would seem to be an invitation to the romantic 
to exalt himself to the level of deity before making sure of the 
validity of his imaginings apart from his own emotions. 

We must conclude, therefore, that, in spite of many admirable 
remarks by the way, Coleridge does not succeed in disengaging his 
theory of the imagination sufficiently from the transcendental 
mist. It is to be regretted, above all, that he did not affirm 
clearly the réle of the imagination in giving access to a super- 
sensous reality—an affirmation that is necessary if the doctrine of 
imitation and probability is to be relieved of every suspicion of 
formalism. Instead, he inclined to see the highest use of the 
imagination in Wordsworth’s communing with natural appear- 
ances, and so became one of the promoters of the great pathetic 
fallacy that has been bewildering the human spirit ever since. 

Wordsworth, who tended to read into the landscape what 
is not there (for example, ‘ unutterable love ’), at the same time 
that he rendered, often fortunately, the wonder that is there, 
disparaged science. Yet probably the chief reason for the com- 
parative eclipse of the imagination that seizes what is normal and 
central in human experience in favour of the imagination that 
yields to the lure of wonder has been the discoveries of science. 
These discoveries have engendered an intoxication with novelty 
for which the past offers no parallel. The modern man has been 
kept on the tiptoe of expectation by one marvel after another. 
For the moment he is thus imaginatively enthralled by the con- 
quest of the air. He is infinitely removed from the Horatian 
nil admirari, even though he does not set out deliberately, like a 
certain French minor poet, to ‘ live in a state of bedazzlement.’ 
As a result of the interplay and co-operation of the various forms 
of naturalism the attitude of the modern man towards life has 
become purely exploratory—a sheer expansion of wonder and 
curiosity. He cannot even conceive another attitude. Yet a 
situation is gradually growing up that may force him to conceive 
it. Wonder has a large place in the scheme of things, but is after 
all only a sorry substitute for the law of measure of the humanist 
or for the religious virtues—awe, reverence, and humility. 
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If one wishes to understand how humanism and religion have 

been more or less compromised by the modern movement, with its 
“renascence of wonder,’ it is still helpful to go back to its earlier 
stages. Matthew Arnold expressed the opinion that the burst of 
creative activity in English literature through the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century had about it something premature. 
Whatever justification there may be for this opinion is found in 
the failure of the romantic leaders to deal critically enough with 
the idea of creation itself. The doctrine of creative spontaneity 
towards which they inclined, though in the case of Coleridge with 
reservations, suffered, as I have been trying to show, from a one- 
sidedness that has persisted to the present day. Unless this one- 
sidedness is corrected, it is to be feared that art and literature will 
be menaced with a more than Alexandrian decline. As a matter 
of fact, Joyce’s Ulysses, which has just been saluted by Miss 
Rebecca West, speaking for no inconsiderable portion of the 
younger literary set, as a work of ‘ majestic genius,’ marks a more 
advanced stage of psychic disintegration than anything that has 
come down to us from classical antiquity. If there is to be any 
recovery of humanistic or religious truth, at least along critical 
lines, it would appear desirable to associate the creative process 
once more, not with spontaneity, but with imitation—imitation 
of the type that implies a supersensuous model imaginatively 
apprehended. According to an American critic, the late Stuart 
Sherman, ‘the great revolutionary task of nineteenth century 
thinkers was to put man into Nature. The great task of twentieth 
century thinkers is to get him out again.’ Superficially, the most 
serious danger of the primitivistic immersion of man in Nature to 
which Sherman refers is that it leads to a denial of reason ; a still 
graver danger, one finds on closer scrutiny, is that it leads to an 
obscuring of the true dualism—that between man’s natural self 
and a higher will—or more frequently to the setting up of some 
subrational parody of this will such as one finds in The Ancient 
Mariner. The obscuring of the higher will has coincided practically 
with the decline of the doctrine of divine grace with which it 
has in the Christian Occident been traditionally associated. The 
issues involved evidently extend far beyond the boundaries of 
literature. But, to consider literature alone, it would seem 
necessary to recover in some form, perhaps in a purely psycho- 
logical form, the true dualism, if creation is once more to be 
achieved that deserves to be accounted highly serious—creation, 
in other words, that is informed by the human and dramatic 
quality of imagination. 
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THE EMPRESS FREDERICK 


I 


THE phrase ‘a tragic figure’ is often loosely used; but to the 
Empress Frederick it may be applied with strictness. The drama 
follows the lines of classic tragedy ; the story moves to pity for a 
worthy object by no unworthy means. Almost from the first the 
note of inevitability was struck, and in her sex and her excep- 
tional gifts were sown the seeds of the coming catastrophe. A 
woman less remarkable in intellect, less firm in character, less 
sincere and unreserved in speech might have escaped calamity ; 
but as the threads of circumstances drew together they tangled 
into a tragic knot which defied unravelling, and, when it was cut, 
it was by a reversal of fortune as sudden as it was complete. 

In 1861 her father-in-law succeeded to the throne of Prussia 
as King William I. Her husband thus became Crown Prince 
and heir apparent. During twenty-seven years of political self- 
effacement he and his wife carefully prepared themselves for what 
they believed to be their mission as leaders in the constitutional 
and intellectual development of Germany along Liberal lines. 
When, in March 1888, the Crown Prince succeeded his father as 


the Emperor Frederick III. he was a dying man. His reign lasted 
only ninety days. For his widow his death meant beneficent 


' designs and great opportunities for usefulness stifled at their 


birth. Excluded henceforth from any participation in the public 
life of a people whom she honestly loved, vilified in the national 
Press, deserted by many of those whom she thought her friends, 
she spent the remaining years of her life in retirement, learning 
to endure with dignified patience. 

Two recent publications have revived interest in the story. 
One is Emil Ludwig's Life of Kaiser Wilhelm II.+: the other is the 
volume of Letters of the Empress Frederick,* edited by Sir Frederick 
Ponsonby. Relying on official records and contemporary journal- 
ism, Herr Ludwig has in his brilliant book renewed some of the 
former charges against the Empress. It is this revival of old 
accusations, supported by officially manufactured evidence, 


1 Life of Kaiser Withelm IT., by Emil Ludwig (G. P. Putnam & Sons, 21s. net). 
* Letters of the Empress Frederick, by Sir Frederick Ponsonby (Macmillan, 25s.). 
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which affords a justification for the publication of the Empress’s 
Letters. Again and again, in her heart-to-heart talks with her 
mother, she unconsciously discredits widespread misinterpreta- 
tions of her character, motives and actions. Herr Ludwig himself 
has generously acknowledged the changes in his opinions which the 
Letters have compelled him to make. His frank admission has 
considerably altered the circumstances in which I first thought of 
writing this paper. So few people are now living who remember 
the Empress Frederick or the events of 1887-90 that, in defence 
of her memory, I then felt something of an obligation to break 
a silence of forty years. Now the circumstances are different. 
Yet so many of her later letters are concentrated on one topic 
that they may, if we forget to whom they were written, create 
misleading impressions. She was not querulous, nor did she 
wear her heart on her sleeve. Therefore I should still like to 
record a few reminiscences of one of the most gifted women 
whom I have ever met. 

The Crown Princess had known me from childhood, and in the 
early “eighties delighted me by her kindly interest in my literary 
attempts, asked me to send her my articles, and flattered me by 
her criticisms and suggestions. She was an admirable talker, and 
the brilliance of her fine eyes heightened the vivacity and charm 
of her conversation. Her mind was, I think, receptive rather 
than original. But she had read much in certain directions ; 
she had thought, travelled and observed ; and she had a tenacious 
memory, a remarkable gift of assimilation, and an exceptional 
facility of expression. For years she had cultivated and enjoyed 
the society of all the men who had achieved eminence in literature, 
art or science, and, speaking German, French and Italian fluently, 
she drew from them their best. To me her talk was at once 
illuminating and fascinating. 

I was presented later, in circumstances which began somewhat 
disagreeably, to the Crown Prince. I describe the scene partly 
because, in its unclouded brightness, it makes an effective con- 
trast to the sombre sequel, partly for another reason which will 
appear hereafter. 

One late summer in the Isle of Wight, often twice a week, 
the Crown Princess, with me as her partner, used to play lawn 
tennis against Princess Victoria and Count Seckendorff. One 
afternoon we were in the middle of this customary game on the 
tennis court at my old home—an equerry walking up and down, 
his arms full of the balls which he had collected in the nets, and 
crying out at intervals, ‘ Bols, bols.’ At the far end of the court, 
under a cedar tree, the Crown Prince, who had come later than the 
players, sat in a low wicker-chair drinking his tea, and feeding 
Bijou, his blue-grey Italian greyhound, with little bits of brown 
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bread and butter. With him were his two younger daughters, 
Princess Sophie and Princess Margaret. 

It was blazing hot, and I wore a straw hat with the black, 
red and yellow ribbon of the Zingari Cricket Club. I was standing 
on the base line about to serve, when an aide-de-camp touched 
my arm and said, ‘ The colours which you are wearing are those 
of the most advanced Socialist club in Berlin. If they have 
any similar meaning in this country, His Imperial Highness bids 
me say that he must leave at once.’ My first feeling was one of 
amusement at the shock which such a suspicion would have given 
to Sir Spencer Ponsonby Fane. But I answered that the colours 
were those of a well-known cricket club, and had no political 
significance. When he had gone, the Crown Princess asked me 
what he had said. I told her, and she exclaimed, ‘ What can he 
be thinking of ? He must often have seen my brother wearing 
the colours. When we cross over I shall present you.’ 

The set ended, we changed courts, and the Princess took me 
up to the Prince, saying: ‘ Here is your anarchist.’ He stood 
up, held out his hand, and with kindly simplicity said, ‘ I’m sorry.’ 
Then, turning to his wife, he said, ‘Der rechte Ring ist nicht 
erweislich.’ By one of those happy chances which come so rarely 
in life, I recognised the quotation from a famous scene in Nathan 
der Weise. With a bow, and, I hope, a pardonable twist of the 
sense of the original, I said, ‘No, sir, but the test of truth is 
respect and devotion.’ He smiled and nodded, and the princess 
and I took our places to go on with the game. On our way she 
said to me, ‘ You have made a friend of him. He thinks Nathan 
der Weise the finest play that was ever written. He likes it 
even better than Faust.’ 

No one could then have predicted the tragic fate which destiny 
had prepared for more than one member of the imperial family. 
In our many talks the Crown Princess spoke much of art and 
literature, but particularly of political and social conditions in 
Germany, and especially of the Liberal Party. Except in Berlin, 
German Liberals had little hold of Prussia ; but in other parts of 
the empire they were strong. The heirs of the earlier ‘ Coburgers,’ 
they in the main represented the views which the Prince Consort 
had deeply impressed not only on his daughter, but on his son- 
in-law. Though, after 1863, both abstained from any active inter- 
ference in politics, the Crown Prince and his wife made no secret 
of their sympathy with the Liberal demand for freedom of the 
Press, liberty of conscience, representative institutions, and free 
constitutional development. They thought that, in face of the 
intellectual and industrial expansion of the country, the rigid 
maintenance of the old order and the persistence in medizval 
ideals of autocracy were a danger. They desired to reconcile the 
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monarchy with popular aspirations, and so to avert or soften the 
shock of conflicting interests which a repressive and reactionary 
policy seemed likely to embitter, if not to accelerate. On these 
lines was framed the manifesto which, on his accession, the 
Emperor Frederick III. issued to the German nation. 

The issues between the German Liberals and the supporters of 
Bismarck in 1886 seemed to the Crown Princess to bear a close 
resemblance to those which in 1832 divided the English Whigs 
from their Tory opponents. Always eager to promote a better 
understanding between England and Germany, she was dis- 
appointed that this country, instead of sympathising with the 
aims’and aspirations of German Liberals, was rather disposed to 
regard them as republicans. In explanation of the views of her 
political friends, but never in criticism of the Government, she 
sent me, in the years 1885-89, several notes on the subject with 
the request that I would embody them in articles or paragraphs 
for publication in our daily Press. I did what I was asked to do 
to the best of my ability, and punctiliously burned the notes as 
soon as they had been used. She was pleased when, as occasion- 
ally happened, passages were quoted in such German news- 
papers as the Frankfurter Zeitung. But I could not, as I told her, 
be sanguine of any results in this country. The English public 
admired Bismarck and was profoundly indifferent to the internal 
politics of any foreign nation. It was easy to obtain the insertion 
of unpaid anonymous matter ; but I had no permanent connexion 
with the daily Press, and no means of influencing the general atti- 
tude of the newspapers in which the paragraphs or articles were 
published. Perhaps, also, in my anxiety not to reveal its source, 
I did not always use my information to the fullest advantage. 

Only once did caution impel me to protest against any publi- 
cation, and on that occasion it deprived me of a journalistic 
‘scoop.’ The Crown Princess sent me some curiously minute 
details of Bismarck’s methods of dealing with the Press in Ger- 
many and elsewhere. It was generally known that he employed 
considerable sums of money, drawn from the sequestrated revenues 
of the kingdom of Hanover, on the subvention of newspapers. 
This large expenditure, combined with the frequency and severity 
of Press prosecutions, and coupled with the withdrawal from 
Opposition organs of inspired statements and official intelligence, 
had reduced a large section of German journalism to complete 
subservience. The evidence placed in my hands revealed the 
wide ramifications of the Chancellor’s secret activities in the 
control and manufacture of public opinion. But it was plainly 
not within the knowledge of the Crown Princess, and I had no 
means of satisfying myself that it was absolutely trustworthy. 
In any case, it seemed to me imprudent to launch an attack. 
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The Chancellor’s agents were efficient ; the source of the informa- 
tion might be discovered, and on those living in Germany 
Bismarck’s hand was heavy. To my great relief, the Crown 
Princess acquiesced in the argument or entreaty and withdrew 
the papers. 
One other incident arose out of these circumstances. When 
the Crown Princess left England in September 1887 she put into 
my hands a large square envelope, securely sealed, and bearing 
on the outside, in her bold flowing hand, ‘ Not to be opened or 
given up without my express approval.’ She did not tell me the 
contents, but asked me to take care of the envelope for her. 
It was on this same visit to England that the Crown Prince and 
Princess had left the bulk of their private papers at Windsor. 
They must have had a strange prevision of soldiers guarding 
ingress or egress to the Neue Palais at the moment of the 
Emperor's death, or of similar precautions taken at Friedrichshof 
when she herself was dying. I put the envelope, which seemed to 
contain a number of loose sheets, into a box, and placed it in one 
of the bins of the cellars at All Souls College, Oxford. Two or 
three years later, on her first visit to England after her husband’s 
death, she asked me ‘‘ Where have you put my “ Thirty-Twos ”’ ? ’ 
‘Tf, madam,’ I said, ‘ you mean your envelope, it is in a dry place, 
kept at an equable temperature: in fact, it is in the All Souls 
cellar.’ She laughed and said, ‘ That seems safe enough, and I 
think some of my friends would not wish for a better lodging.’ I 
_knew that, on the analogy of the English Whigs and the Reform 
Bill of 1832, the papers related to the German Liberals, and this 
was confirmed by the direction of her subsequent conversation. 
She talked eagerly of publishing articles from some of the leaders 
of the party on their special subjects in an English review. I was 
able to arrange this for her in The Nineteenth Century. Only 
Liebknecht wrote. Bamberger, who contributed an article later, 
belonged to a more advanced group than that in which the 
Empress was interested. Her comment on the failure of the 
scheme was, ‘ I cannot blame them ; their heads are in the lion’s 
mouth.’ Meanwhile, the envelope remained in my custody. No 
allusion was ever again made to it at later interviews. Shortly 
after I had ceased to be a Fellow of the college I transferred the 
packet from the cellar to the strong room at the Bedford Office. 
The Empress died in August 1go1, leaving no instructions. I 
waited till January 1902, and then, unopened, and with the seals 
unbroken, burned the envelope. I do not know its contents. If 
they were details about the leading members of the Liberal Party, 
they referred to hopes of a fuller life which had been long since 
shattered. I do not regret that I left my natural curiosity un- 
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satisfied, for I am certain that I did what the Empress would 
herself have wished. The papers belonged to the dead, but were 
- dangerous to the living. 

The last occasion on which I was asked by the Empress, as 
she had then become, to publish anything in the English daily 
Press was when Prince Alexander of Battenberg married and 
entered the Austrian army. She wished his marriage to be 
treated as a chivalrous gesture, signifying his irrevocable sur- 
render, under the pressure of adverse circumstances, of other 
hopes and ambitions. I obeyed. I found a friend in Stead, and 
the point of view was published in the Pall Mall Gazette. Some 
months before, the Empress had talked to me with great frankness 
about the Prince. She told me that Moltke appreciated his 
military talents, and that both she and her husband had formed 
the highest opinion of his political tact and sagacity. She hoped 
that he would eventually rise, through the successive stages of a 
brigade, a divisional command, and chief of the- staff in the 
German army, to the position of Imperial Chancellor. If she 
ever spoke with similar freedom at Berlin or Potsdam, her pro- 
jects, in all probability, reached the ears of Bismarck. This know- 
ledge, combined with the rumour of a proposed marriage with a 
member of the imperial family and with the necessity of ful- 
filling his sécret clause in the treaty with Russia, would help to 
explain the outburst of the official Press against Queen Victoria 
and his own threatened resignation in April 1888. 

Under Bismarck’s dictatorship prudence suggested reticence 
on other subjects besides a distant prospect of a change of 
chancellors. But courage of speech rather than caution was 
characteristic of the Crown Princess. The excellence of her inten- 
tions sometimes blinded her to the risk of wounding the acute 
susceptibilities of national pride. Trivial though the example 
may seem, lawn tennis affords a good illustration of the point. 
The Crown Princess played it, not only because she liked it asa 
game, but also because she saw in it a possible agent in a social 
change which she always had closely at heart. It formed part of 
the many schemes in which she was actively and personally 
interested for the higher education of women, such as the Victoria 
Lyceum, the Victoria and Frederick William Institute, the 
Victoria Fortbildungschule, or the introduction into girls’ schools 
of gymnastic exercises and physical drill. She hoped that an 
amusement which women could share with men would help her 
sex to escape from the domestic slavery in which they lived in the 
middle-class society of North Germany. On this missionary aspect 
of the game I have heard her talk enthusiastically to a company 
which was composed, with the exception of myself, entirely of 
Germans. A Prussian woman, she said, was excluded from her 
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husband’s real life. She bore his children; but otherwise she 
was, at the best, his respected housekeeper—never, or rarely, his 
companion. A common interest even in a game, though that 
game was an English one, might open up a new life to the wife of 
a Prussian professor—and the illustration was her own—who 
now only unlaced her husband’s boots, put on his slippers, and 
ministered to his creature comforts. 

The picture was no doubt substantially true; but the truth 
about ourselves is often more annoying than fiction. In North 
Germany, forty years ago, a woman’s sphere was restricted to 
children, clothes, cookery, and church-going. Beyond those 
limits a husband could not seek his wife’s advice without a 
sacrifice of dignity, or accept her counsel without a loss of man- 
hood. Any intervention on her part in public affairs would 
have scandalised popular opinion. Encouraged and trained by 
her father at home to study and express her views on all matters 
of interest, political as well as social, the Crown Princess found it 
difficult to appreciate the strength of this national prejudice. 
Whether she failed to realise or deliberately combated the feeling 
I do not know. The footing of domestic equality on which she 
and her husband lived together outraged the Prussian conception 
of matrimony. They had the same interests, the same tastes, the 
same friends. Politically their views coincided. They were 
associated in many artistic and philanthropic enterprises, and 
there existed between them that mutual confidence and trustful 
co-operation which form the English ideal of married happiness. 
Their relations with one another were inevitably misunderstood 
in North Germany. Conjecture did the rest. It stimulated the 
parrot-cry of the official Press that the Crown Prince was domi- 
nated by his English wife which found an echo in less ephemeral 
literature. 


It is perfectly intelligible [wrote Freytag in Dey Kronprinz, etc.(1889)] 
that so complete an ascendency of the wife over the husband, who was 
destined to be the future ruler of Prussia, threatened to occasion difficulties 
and conflicts, which, perhaps, would be greater for the woman than the 
man—greater for the wife who led and inspired the husband whose guidance 


she ought to have accepted. 


From the earliest years of her married life the Crown Princess 
rejected the narrow sphere to which the work of Prussian women 
was restricted. Education, art galleries, museums, hospitals, 
hygiene and sanitation were among the many public activities 
to which her practical energies were turned. Such recognition 
as her efforts received was. grudging. The same Prussian prejudice, 
combined with the growing anti-English feeling, explains the 
scanty acknowledgment of her fine work for military hospitals 
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and for nursing in the war of 1870. At Homburg and in the § she W 
Rhineland she organised, partly at her own expense, a line of | uprisi 
up-to-date hospitals. Of the movement for trained lady-nurses } sion ‘ 
she was at once the inspiration and the driving force. But the } atmo 
work was not only that of a woman; it was also that of an | if not 
Englishwoman. The Crown Princess, who had carefully studied Fu 
the most recent improvements of hospitals and nursing in this | widel 
country, made no secret that she followed English models in her | Of tl 
reorganisation. At the moment disappointment with the | corre 
neutrality of England in the war with France and irritation at | wal, 
the advantages which the French derived from English trade had | That 
bred bitter ill-will towards our country. It never wholly passed {| sour 
away. Whe 

Another feeling, already strong in North Germany and inten- | used 
sified by recent events, added to the difficulties of the Crown | ance 
Princess. The nation in the years 1864-76 had leaped to the fore. | state 
front among Continental Powers. Legitimately proud of their sugg 
military triumphs, they brooked no foreign interference with {| Em 
their national development on independent lines. They especially whe: 
resented English influences. It was not only that the prestige of unle 
England had sunk ‘low on the Continent. Official circles at and 
Berlin were scornful of her vacillating policy; the military Gen 


aristocracy despised the trade on which her prosperity was built. 
Just as England chafed at being improved by the Prince Consort, 


so North Germany was irritated by the efforts of the Crown the 
Princess to raise the standards of its native civilisation. When hus| 
she installed baths in her home, or substituted a modern sanitary her 
patent for a primitive reliance on Providence, or remodelled her som 
nurseries, or bought clothes in London, or welcomed as a guest a the 
Jewish artist, or, in the midst of an active Juden-hetze, accepted on 
the patronage of the Auerbach Schools for Jewish orphans or 187 
opened her doors to men whose only claim to distinction was their the 
literary, scientific, or artistic eminence, it was felt that national dic 
habits, racial prejudices, and aristocratic exclusiveness were beg 
compared with England and condemned by the critical eyes of of 
an English observer. From such material it was easy to create an 
the legend that the Crown Princess designed to Anglicise Germany, = 
socially as well as politically. It s 
More serious were the rumours, insinuated, if not initiated, by an 
the official Press, of her unpatriotic attitude towards the enemies 
of her country. From such charges the recently published letters wa 
are a vindication. They prove that the Crown Princess sided } sh 
strongly with Prussia against Denmark on the Schleswig-Holstein wi 
question; that, though she thought the conflict with Austria So 
might have been avoided, she was enthusiastically eager for the cu 


triumph of the Prussian cause ; and that, in the War of 1870-71, 
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she was heart and soul with the German people in the national 
uprising against what was then believed to be the wanton aggres- 
sion of France. These facts were then unknown, and a general 
atmosphere of suspicion had been created which secured a hearings. 
if not credence, for any accusation against the Crown Princess. 

Fuller information has disposed of some injurious reports, once 
widely believed ; others have been made more widely improbable. 
Of these latter charges the most sinister was that, through the 
correspondence of the Crown Princess with her mother during the 
war, valuable information reached the French Government. 
That there was a general leakage of official secrets from this 
source was always part of Bismarck’s political stock-in-trade. 
Whether he really believed it, or not, it is difficult to say. He 
used it to justify the concealment of matters of political import- 
ance from the Crown Prince. The more specific charge, clearly 
stated by Bismarck in his Memorial of September 1888, is 
suggested by Herr Ludwig in his otherwise generous tribute to the 
Empress Frederick (Observer, February 3, 1929). At the time 
when the rumour first appeared it could not have been believed, 
unless the German public had assumed that both Queen Victoria 
and the Crown Princess sympathised with France against 
Germany. Recent publications have proved both assumptions 
to be baseless. But Herr Ludwig in the Observer seems to speak 
with authority. He says of the Crown Princess that ‘ during 
the war she actually goes so far as not merely to copy out her 
husband’s diary for her mother, but, as she writes herself, to hide 
her rashness from her husband.’ Herr Ludwig may command 
some evidence of which I am unaware. He is not supported by 
the only passage in the recent volume of Letters (p. 83) which bears 
on the statement. The victory of Wérth was won on August 6, 
1870. The Crown Prince, who was in command, was the hero of 
the hour. From her bed on August 11 the Crown Princess 
dictated a letter to her mother, and sent an enclosure ‘ which I 
beg you to return tome. I am sure the description of the Battle 
of Worth in Fritz’s own hand will interest you ; it is so modest 
and like his own dear self.’ The little outburst of a wife’s pride 
in her husband may have been indiscreet ; but, if it stands alone, 
it scarcely justifies the charge that she was ‘ wronging her country 
and her husband.’ 

Except in her home, the life of the Crown Princess in Germany 
was not happy. Of her unpopularity in certain influential circles 
she was aware, and she spoke of it with a touch of that wistfulness 
which suggested the unspoken words : ‘ And I have tried so hard.’ 
Some of its causes have been already indicated. The under- 
current of hostility to England always ran strongly: national 
pride resented the English ideals which the Crown Princess 
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represented ; Prussian prejudices were offended by her many- 
sided public activities; her Liberalism irritated Conservatives, 
and the military and official aristocracy; her broad scientific 
outlook alarmed the narrow evangelicalism of the Court. None 
of these feelings were suffered to die down; all for political 
motives were kept alive. Between the Crown Princess and 
Bismarck, though each respected the abilities of the other, there 
was not only a conflict of political ideals, but a clash of perso- 
nalities. The genius of the great Chancellor, his inestimable 
services to Germany, and the prolongation of the life of the aged 
Emperor had given him power$ which a younger monarch was 
unlikely to tolerate. But more than his personal ascendency 
was at stake. Ever since his accession to office in 1862 he had 
known that his ideas of government differed from those of the 
heir apparent, and he sincerely dreaded the effect of the free play 
of representative institutions in an empire which was not yet 
firmly united and still politically immature. He realised the 
strength of the party in Germany which was opposed to the 
autocracy of the central power. He had, therefore, to prepare 
for the future. One method was to remove Prince William from 
the influence Of his parents and train him in his own autocratic 
principles ; another was to discredit the imminent triumph of 
Liberalism by representing it as meaning the imitation of English 
models and the domination of an English petticoat. Sir Rennell 
Rodd has recorded the Chancellor’s conversation with the late 
Lady Ermyntrude Malet. ‘ How,’ he asked her, ‘ did I succeed in 
crushing every man who stood in my way? . . . I set one man 
against another, and again and again I broke them.’ It was the 
method which he adopted between the Crown Princess and the 
German people. Every national, social, and political prejudice 
against her which existed among Prussians or Conservatives was 
exploited in the official Press. He showed no mercy. If women 
intervened in public life, they did so at their peril. All the cards 
were stacked in his hands, and in the final stage of the struggle he 
played them ruthlessly, sometimes unscrupulously. 
ERNLE. 


(To be continued.) 
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WOLFE AND QUEBEC 


Tue 13th of this month will be the r7oth anniversary of the 
Battle of Quebec, where Wolfe fell in the moment of victory. 
For two reasons the battle, ever since it was fought, has won for 
itself a special prominence. The first news of it reached England 
in October 1759, at a moment particularly favourable for its 
reception. During that year people at home had been following 
the course of the war with some anxiety. Apart from the struggle 
at sea, England was fighting France on four fronts and in four 
continents ; the bulk of the British Army was abroad fighting in 
Germany and in North America, and merely a small force of 
regulars was left in Great Britain. It was known that France 
was making great preparations to invade this country, and the 
minds of English people were uneasy. Then came the news of 
the great victory won in Germany at Minden, followed, a fort- 
night later, by intelligence that Boscawen had overwhelmed a 
French fleet off Lagos. These were but the prelude to ‘ a torrent 
of prosperous news’ which came in early in September from 
America. Amherst had captured Fort Ticonderoga. Johnson 
was master of Fort Niagara. The final settlement of the contest 
with France for North America seemed in sight. All England 
went wild with enthusiasm. Horace Walpole exclaimed that we 
had taken more places and ships in a week than would have set 
up such pedant nations as Greece and Rome to all futurity, and 
playfully suggested Ticonderogus and Niagaricus as sonorous 
agnomina to Amherst and Johnson. 

Five weeks later came the sobering anti-climax—a gloomy 
despatch from Wolfe outside Quebec written while he was smart- 
ing under his second failure to dislodge the covering army under 
Montcalm from its position. This reached Pitt on October 14. 
Wisely he attempted no concealment. He at once sent the 
despatch to the Gazette» He himself was under no illusions. He 
gave up all hope of success and said so publicly. The mortifica- 
tion of the people in England was extreme, and the edge of dis- 
appointment was rendered all the keener by the fact that high 
hopes had been aroused. “But within two days, when the country 
was starving for happy tidings, the manna of Wolfe’s victory on 
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the Plain of Abraham fell as from the heavens. The reaction 
from despair to joy was sharp and vivid. And the pathos of 
Wolfe’s death in the moment of victory, the cutting short in 
early manhood of a life so full of promise, and the dying words, 
.$o eloquent of soldierly self-sacrifice, of the hero of Quebec 
invested the battle in which he fell with a glamour of its own. 

To the chagrin which had been felt there succeeded a frenzy 
of joy. The end of Wolfe struck his contemporaries ‘less as 
death than as an apotheosis,’ and so extravagant were the pane- 
gyrics expressed that the historian Smollett felt compelled to 
record that the praise of Wolfe ‘ was exalted to a ridiculous degree 
of hyperbole.’ In the following year it seemed as if, for a moment, 
Wolfe’s campaign and victory were about to be seen in their true 
perspective. The French in Canada were making vigorous efforts 
to retake their lost fortress; a French army severely defeated 
the British garrison which went out to meet it ; and the fate of 
Quebec hung in the balance. The chill dawn of suspicion that 
Wolfe’s dramatic victory had by no means been decisive began 
to break over a disenchanted England. Horace Walpole’s play- 
fulness gave way to petulance. ‘Who the deuce,’ he cried 
angrily, ‘ was thinking of Quebec? America was like a book 
one has read and done with, but here we are on a sudden reading 
our book backwards.’ 

Luckily Quebec did not fall into the hands of the French. 
The British Navy saw to that. Hawke’s great victory in Quiberon 
Bay, in the November of 1759, placed sea command definitely in 
our hands, and just as the garrison of Quebec was steeling itself 
to withstand a French assault a ship of war was seen standing up 
the St. Lawrence and into the Basin of Quebec. Her colours 
were British, and Lévis, the French commander, saw that the 
game was up. Abandoning forty pieces of artillery, he raised 
the siege and began a retirement on Montreal. At that city 
Amherst, the British commander-in-chief—Amherst the dogged, 
the efficient, and the forgotten—later effected a concentration of 
three converging water-borne columns, one being from Quebec. 
At Montreal on September 8, 1760, the French capitulated to 
Amherst, ‘ surrendering to the British Crown more than was ever 
given to any Crown before,’ as Amherst’s brother was careful to 
note in his diary. But the fall of New France did little to eclipse 
the victory at Quebec in the previous year. The dissolution of 
an immense empire had been unprovided with a dramatic setting. 
It came, not as the result of a fiercely contested and decisive world 
battle, but after a parley and with scarce an exchange of shots 
between the opposing outposts. The combined total of the 
united columns under Amherst amounted to 17,000 men. Against 
this disciplined force, Vaudreuil, the French viceroy, could oppose 
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but a mere handful. The Canadian militia had all returned to 
their homes. The Indians, quick to desert a lost cause, had 
vanished into the woods. Even in the regiments of French 
regulars the desertions had been numerous. The ultimate sur- 
render was, therefore, bloodless and tame, and the contrast 
between it and the dramatic victory gained by Wolfe just twelve 
months earlier inevitably threw the latter once more into bold 
relief and produced that distorted perspective which is only to-day 
in process of readjustment. 

In course of time the Battle of Quebec might have subsided 
into its proper place as a brilliant episode in the conquest of 
Canada; it might have merely challenged comparison with the 
capture of Louisburg in the preceding year, and with the con- 
temporary advance under Amherst against Montreal, instead of 
completely eclipsing them, as actually happened. This happy 
consummation was, however, prevented by the rise and spread 
of one of the most monstrous legends connected with war—a 
legend which for self-evident absurdity has been matched in our 
time only by the story of large bodies of Russian troops passing 
through Great Britain in 1914. Nearly half a century after the 
Battle of Quebec the conversation of an elderly professor—who, 
as a lad, had held a civilian appointment in the fleet co-operating 
with Wolfe—half remembered by his listeners, and by them 
inaccurately recorded, gave rise to the story that Wolfe, during 
the passage of the flotilla of troops down the St. Lawrence in the 
small hours of September 13, 1759, had recited aloud part or all 
of Gray’s Elegy. The frightful weight of the a priori evidence 
against such an occurrence as a recitation aloud by a general 
officer commanding, during a night advance, close under the 
enemy’s picquets was overlooked. We in the twentieth century, 
by a process of comparison, can afford to smile at the legend. In 
more modern times a night advance preparatory to a great victory 
has been afforded us by the Egyptian campaign of 1882. By a 
curious coincidence the night march across the desert prior to 
Tel-el-Kebir occurred on the anniversary of the night descent of 
the St. Lawrence prior to Quebec. There are many survivors of 
Tel-el-Kebir still with us, and these will explode with Homeric 
laughter if it is ever suggested to them that during the advance, 
when absolute silence was as essential as it was on the St. Lawrence 
just a century and a quarter earlier, Sir Garnet Wolseley took the 
opportunity to recite a poem. 

The a priori evidence was, however, disregarded. No attempt 
was made to search for facts. Sentiment took the bit in her 
teeth, and the waning glamour of Wolfe’s achievement blazed up 
once again when the flames were fed with the fizzling fat of 
fiction. To imaginative writers the silent passage of the flotilla 
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down the river, broken by the reverie of the young commander, 
the presentiment of death revealed by his emphasis of the line, 
‘ The paths of glory lead but to the grave ’—all this was a purple 
patch ready made. Consistency between the need for absolute 
silence and the flagrant disregard by Wolfe of his own strict 
orders on the subject was disregarded. To take one of the earlier 
examples, Grahame, in his History of the United States, published 
in 1836, begins by stating: ‘ Silence was commanded under pain 
of death, which was indeed doubly menaced.’ He admits that a 
‘ death-like stillness was preserved in every boat,’ except, how- 
ever, in that occupied by Wolfe, who ‘ in accents barely audible 
to the profound attention of his listening officers ’"—and so on. 
Subsequent writers, however, have not been content with ‘ barely 
audible ’ accents. Wolfe recited ‘aloud’; he recited not merely 
one line or one stanza, but the whole poem (128 lines) ; he followed 
this up by an irritable remark, certainly not in a ‘ barely audible ’ 
accent, but with outspoken petulance. Several authors indeed, 
not even content with this, have given us Wolfe’s thoughts at the 
time : how ‘ his mind fled across the ocean’; how ‘ he thought 
of his mother and betrothed ’ ; how an ‘ uprush of feeling ’ made 
him burst forth-in recitation. Could sentimentality sink to lower 
depths? Even in the twentieth century the legend has per- 
sisted ; even military writers have been found to follow the 
beaten track of error ; even so great an authority on the laws of 
evidence as Lord Birkenhead but a few years ago repeated this 
legend to a literary assembly at Edinburgh. 

The fairy tale which makes up the popular version of Wolfe 
and Gray’s Elegy would not be worth referring to were it not for 
the undoubted fact that for a century it gave to Wolfe’s victory 
at Quebec a prominence which had the effect of placing in the 


1 The popular version was blown sky-high in an article by Edward E. Morris, 
* Wolfe and Gray’s Elegy,’ in the English Historical Review for January 1900. 
Without having to refer to the a priori evidence against the occurrence, and 
without finding it necessary to allude to the fact that there is not one single con- 
temporary reference to the incident, Mr. Morris clearly proves that the popular 
version is false. Mr. Morris was not aware of the Currie evidence (Memoirs of the 
Life, Writings and Correspondence of James Currie, M.D., F.R.S. : edited by his 
son William Wallace Currie, 1831, vol. ii., p. 248), which immensely strengthens 
his case. This and the other evidence are ably reviewed by Professor Waugh in 
his James Wolfe, Man and Soldier, 1928, who likewise rejects the popular version, 
but he does not, we think, arrive at the right conclusion as to the date and place 
of the episode, such as it was. Nor does he stress, as he ought, the fact that the 
quotation of the line, or stanza, of the Elegy was not made by Wolfe at all, but 
by ‘ a gentleman in the boat.’ As regards the date and place of the episode, we 
have long been convinced, from a careful examination of all the evidence, that it 
took place during the reconnaissance made from the south shore of the St. 
Lawrence on the afternoon of September 10 (according to some accounts Sep- 
tember 11), 1759. The passage down stream prior to the attack was made in the 


hours before dawn of the night September 12-13. 
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shade the successful efforts of other commanders likewise engaged 
in expelling the French from North America. As has been men- 
tioned before, the perspective of the struggle has been distorted. 
The reader will not unnaturally reply that the writer of such a 
statement is bound to attempt that readjustment which the 
perspective is alleged to require. It is with such object that this 
article is written. 

The struggle for empire between France and England which 
Wolfe materially helped to bring to a close had been of long 
duration. For exactly a century and a half friction had existed 
in North America, and on that continent time after time actual 
collision had occurred between the two races. In 1759 Quebec 
was no virgin fortress. Nearly 100 years before Wolfe was born 
the fleur-de-lys had been lowered, and for three years the English 
flag had waved above its battlements. The fortress had been 
restored to France, but twice since then attempts had been made 
upon it, although without success. It is unnecessary, however, 
to trace the struggle between France and England in North 
America throughout the whole of its course. In order to survey 
Wolfe’s share in it our attention may be confined to the intensive 
contest which for six years from 1754-59 crowned the long 
struggle. 

For some years before this period it had been clear that the 
future of North America must be put to the test, and in the year 
1745 Shirley, the governor of Massachusetts, had summed up the 
case bluntly, but with truth, when he declared to the English 
Prime Minister that ‘ French and English cannot live upon the 
same continent.’ There were two main causes of friction. The 
first was Nova Scotia, which, although it had been ceded to 
England by treaty, still remained French in sympathy and out- 
look and was a hotbed of French political and religious intrigue. 
A more pronounced cause of disagreement is to be found in the 
geographical situation which was now beginning to make itself 
felt. The French, in addition to their possession of Canada, which 
in those days practically ended west of the Great Lakes, claimed 
also by right of discovery the ‘ valley’ of the Mississippi. Such 
claim had extended the dominion of the King of France by an 
area bounded on one side by the Rocky Mountains and on the 
other by the Alleghanies. The aim of France was to maintain 
connexion between the Gulf of Mexico and the St. Lawrence by a 
thin chain of forts; the urge of the strip of English colonies on 
the Atlantic coast line was to develop westwards. One line ran 
roughly north and south, the other east and west. Collision was 
therefore inevitable, and the Ohio country became the bone of 
contention. The French increased their small garrisons there and 
threw up new forts. Virginia sent a small force under Major 
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George Washington to assert British rights. On May 27, 1754, 
shots were exchanged with a small French column on a tributary 
of the Monongahela, and thus began the war which was to decide 
for ever the future of North America. 

The die was now cast, and England was compelled to follow 
the example of France in sending regular military units to North 
America, although, at first, England began on an absurdly small 
scale. On balance the advantage of the year 1755 lay with the 
French, for of the four small expeditions undertaken against them 
only one-resulted in success, and that success was far more than 
neutralised by the disaster to Braddock’s column. In the follow- 
ing year fortune still smiled on the arms of France, who in North 
America, by the capture and destruction of Oswego, recovered 
the undisputed command of Lake Ontario, secured her com- 
munications with the west, and by her victories lessened English 
prestige in the eyes of the Indians—an important factor even 
though the struggle for North America was clearly more and 
more becoming one to be fought out by regular forces. Again, 
in 1757, the year closed to the advantage of the French in North 
America. The French navy had frustrated a blow aimed against 
Louisburg, the ‘ Gibraltar of the West,’ while on land a French 
army under Montcalm had forced Fort William Henry to sur- 
render and had then laid it in ruins. 

These years 1756 and 1757 had been full of misfortune for 
England, not only in North America, but elsewhere. To the loss 
of Oswego, to the failure at Louisburg, and to the surrender of 
Fort William Henry in America had to be added Byng’s failure 
at Minorca, which fell into the hands of the French, a disastrous 
expedition to Rochefort, the humiliating surrender of the Duke 
of Cumberland on the Continent, and, in Asia, the horror of the 
Black Hole of Calcutta. Que regio in terris nostri non plena 
doloris ? Pitt had cried in bitter adaptation. But even before 
the dismal catalogue of failure had been completed he had been 
reinstated as Secretary of State on his own terms. Eager for the 
fray, he was confident of success. ‘I am sure,’ he stated, ‘ I can 
save this country and that no one else can.’ 

Pitt’s epigram that he ‘ would conquer America in Germany ’ 
is well known ; but that policy came later—the first strokes were 
to be administered across the Atlantic. The time was favourable, 
for France had made the fatal mistake of turning her back on the 
sea and of allowing herself to be entangled in a new and un- 
natural Continental alliance in the Seven Years’ War. Pitt’s 
method of grappling with the North American problem was 
almost revolutionary when contrasted with the previous conduct 
of the struggle. In the first place, there was to be centralisation ; 
and centralisation from Whitehall at that. Not only was the plan 
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of campaign for 1758 to be there drawn up, but details of com- 
parative minutie were also included in the instructions sent out 
to the local commander-in-chief, Centralisation has always very 
obvious drawbacks. Nevertheless the centralisation which had 
been such a marked feature of Canadian administration had 
shown that it could to some extent neutralise the enormous 
superiority in population held by the British colonies in America, 
which were, however, ‘ crumbled into little governments.’ And, 
further, centralisation which revolved round a genius like Pitt, 
aided by an Anson and a Ligonier as his naval and military 
advisers, would be without many of the usual drawbacks. In 
the second place, it was now made clear that the question was no © 
longer to be one of merely checking French trespass upon English 
territory ; the expression ‘invasion of Canada’ was definitely 
mentioned more than once. New France was to be conquered, 
and the French were either to be made British subjects or to be 
turned out of North America, lock, stock, and barrel. Thirdly, 
the mother country practically took upon herself all the expense 
to be incurred in the vast operation. The colonies, both north 
and south, were asked to raise men; but the King would be at 
the charge of the necessary artillery, provisions, boats and vessels, 
and even the pay and cost of equipment would be reimbursed by 
the British Parliament. In the fourth place, more and more was 
the system to be developed by which the destiny of North America 
was to be fought for by regular troops, siied though they would 
be by the provincials i in America. 

The campaign of 1758, fought out on these lines, was an 
immense success when contrasted with the record of the previous 
years. The great French water fortress of Louisburg was taken, 
an operation in which the whole of the victorious naval force and 
more than 95 per cent. of the troops employed were British 
regulars. Although offset by a bloody reverse experienced else- 
where in the theatre of war by Abercromby, the commander-in- 
chief, the capture of Louisburg was a sterling asset and an 
important step forward in the invasion of Canada which was to 
be renewed next year. Even King George II. suddenly became 
as eager for conquests in Canada as he had previously been 
indifferent. Forgetful for a moment of his beloved Hanover, he 
declared to Newcastle that England must hold Louisburg, conquer 
Canada, and drive the French out of North America. 

The plan of campaign for the invasion of Canada in 1759, drawn 
up in Whitehall, laid down three lines of attack. A combined 
naval and military expedition was to proceed from Louisburg 
up the St. Lawrence to Quebec. From New York State another 
force was to move northwards with Montreal as its objective. 
One of the most important strategical features of the theatre of 
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war was the existence of an all-water route—or practically so— 
from New York to the St. Lawrence below Montreal, and curiously 
enough this route was so direct as almost to form a straight line. 
The route consisted in the first place of the River Hudson; and 
when this was left, and a twelve-mile belt of forest upland had 
been traversed, Lakes George and Champlain were entered, and 
from the latter access to the St. Lawrence was afforded by the 
River Richelieu. Along the route the French had erected 
obstacles in the shape of forts, the most powerful being those of 
Ticonderoga and Crown Point at the southern end of Lake 
Champlain. The third line of attack was also to be largely water- 
borne from the River Hudson westward to Lake Ontario, where 
Oswego was to be recovered and the fort re-established ; and it 
was hoped that any operations on Lake Ontario might be pushed 
still further westward to Fort Niagara at the far end of the lake. 
The dangers inherent in a plan of campaign dictated from an 
office thousands of miles from the theatre of war and implying 
operations so divergent need no stressing. But in the case of 
success each operation would bear great fruit. The expedition 
against Quebec would capture the capital and would seal up the 
entrance from Europe to New France. The centre attack, by 
seizing the St. Lawrence at Montreal, would grasp the artery 
through which pulsed the life blood of the colony, and—should 
Quebec not be taken—would isolate the capital. On the left the 
capture of Fort Niagara would cut off France not only from her 
forts along the Mississippi and in the west, but from the debatable 
territory on the Ohio as well. It is essential to remember the 
triple nature of the operations, for there is undoubtedly a tendency, 
for reasons stated earlier in this article, to concentrate attention 
solely upon the expedition against Quebec and to hail Wolfe, in 
consequence, with the wholly incorrect title of the ‘ Conqueror of 
Canada.’ 

The commander-in-chief—under whose hand was also to be 
the centre attack—was to be Jeffery Amherst, the victor of 
Louisburg in 1758. On the left the reduction of Fort Niagara was 
entrusted to Brigadier-General Prideaux, who was to work in 
conjunction with a column under Brigadier-General Stanwix, 
whose objective was the relief of Pittsburg, founded on the site of 
the French Fort Duquesne, near to which Braddock had met 
disaster. For the important sea-borne expedition against Quebec 
the land forces were to be entrusted to a young officer of thirty- 
one, who as a brigadier had served with distinction at the siege of 
Louisburg, James Wolfe. Wolfe had landed at Louisburg with 
the reputation of being one of the two best soldiers of his years in 
the army, the other being the young Lord Howe, who, like Wolfe, 
was to meet his death in this campaign of 1759. But until then 
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the career of Wolfe, although highly honourable, had not been 
particularly remarkable. Receiving his first commission when 
merely a lad, he had served in the War of the Austrian Succession, 
and in Scotland during the ’45. He had showed zeal, ability, and 
a taste for military study when these qualities, and particularly 
the combination of them, were very rare when compared with 
to-day. By means of assistance from his father’s pocket, Wolfe, 
when twenty-three years old, had bought himself into command 
of the 20th Foot, now the Lancashire Fusiliers. In this position 
he showed very marked ability, and the 20th became known as the 
best trained and best disciplined unit in the Army ; but Wolfe’s 
service as a commanding officer was carried out in time of peace, 
and chiefly in small stations in Scotland, so that he had no 
opportunity of showing his worth as a regimental leader in the 
field. In 1757 his reputation—and it must be stated also the close 
friendship between his father and the military commander 
concerned—secured his appointment to the staff of the ill-fated 
Rochefort expedition. This was the initial stroke of Pitt’s policy 
against France. It resulted in abject and humiliating failure, 
and at the courts-martial which were the sequel it was established 
that had the bold yet sound advice which Wolfe had tendered 
been followed, the result might have been far different. In his 
furious anger against the military incompetents who had brought 
derision upon his project Pitt was attracted by Wolfe and marked 
him down for advancement. The opportunity came the following 
year at Louisburg, where Wolfe amply justified the expectations 
of the Secretary of State. Now, Wolfe was selected for the 
Quebec expedition with the local rank of major-general, an 
appointment quite unusual for a man in his early thirties. Wolfe 
was ever handicapped by indifferent health. He suffered at 
times from ague; on several occasions he was afflicted with 
scorbutic trouble ; often he was racked with rheumatism ; before 
he was twenty-five he had developed stone, which for the short 
remainder of his life often caused him great pain. He was un- 
doubtedly tubercular, and towards his end he was afflicted with 
chronic tuberculosis of the bladder and kidneys. Racked by 
disease as he was, his judgment was often hasty and not seldom 
inaccurate and unjust. But the shard of a feeble and emaciated 
frame held a spirit of unquenchable fire. Of dauntless courage, 
unflagging energy, and endowed with the priceless gift of vision, 
Wolfe was every inch a soldier and a born leader of men. 

Wolfe had proceeded home on leave after the fall of Louisburg, 
and he left England again on February 14, 1759, on board the 
Neptune, the flagship of Admiral Saunders, who was'in command 
of the naval part of the expedition. The fleet escorted a large 
number of empty transports, for no troops were being sent from 
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home, and the conquest of Canada was to be achieved by the 
twenty-three regular regiments in North America, reinforced 


possibly by some from the West Indies, and aided by some of the 


20,000 provincials to be raised in the northern colonies. Various 
- causes delayed the start of the expedition from its base at Louis- 
burg, June 6 having arrived before the entire fleet was clear of 
the harbour, an operation which took six days. Nine days later 
the left attack got under way when Prideaux began moving up 
the Mohawk River towards Lake Ontario. In the centre Amherst, 
the commander-in-chief, was still assembling his force of 6500 
British and 5000 provincials at the head of Lake George. 

Of the three separate operations that to be carried out by 
Wolfe and Saunders was obviously the most difficult. There was 
no precedent for guidance. To carry an expedition hundreds of 
miles up a river, where the navigation was notoriously difficult, 
through a hostile country, against a fortress defended by regular 
troops was an operation beyond all experience. A very serious 
matter, too, was the fact that instead of the 12,000 troops which 
Wolfe had been promised thé total proved to be considerably 
under gooo. The fortress against which he was moving was 
believed to bexceedingly strong. This, as a matter of fact, was 
an exaggeration, but, by a curious irony, Wolfe’s difficulties were 
increased rather than diminished thereby. Strictly speaking, 
Quebec was not a fortress at all, but merely a fortified city ; 
and no less an authority than Saxe had written strongly of the 
folly of giving fortifications to a city and then imagining the 
result to be a fortress. The whole military situation of Canada 
was, indeed, unsatisfactory. Montcalm, at the close of 1758, had 
frankly stated to the French Government: ‘ La paix est néces- 
saire ou le Canada est perdu.’ As for Quebec, Montcalm’s envoy, 
on arrival at Versailles, had simply stated: ‘Quebec est sans 
fortifications et n’en est pas susceptible.’ The result was un- 
fortunate for Wolfe. Since Quebec was the capital, its protection 
was obviously called for ; and since it was not fitted to withstand 
a siege and assault, a covering army was clearly required. Wolfe 
had expected to be able to land his army below Quebec, to march 
round the city, and then to sit down before its western or land 
front. But on arrival Wolfe saw at once that new plans would be 
required, for his proposed landing would be opposed by the 
covering army under Montcalm, which was in position along the 
Beauport shore between the Rivers St. Charles and Montmorenci, 
and the strength of which was clearly greater than that of the army 
under his own command. 

The whole military problem of the conquest of Canada had 
thus undergone a sudden transformation, but, in view of the 
separation of Amherst from Wolfe, of the distance of North 
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America from Whitehall, and of the non-existence of any method 
of communication comparable with the means existing to-day, no 
adequate steps could be taken to meet it. It was known, of 
course, that the sum total of British and provincials engaged in 
the invasion of Canada exceeded the total of French regulars, 
colonial infantry, militia, volunteers, and Indians available to 
resist it. Obviously it was clear to Wolfe that the unexpected 
strength opposing his landing on the Beauport shore must imply 
a diminution pro tanto of the force opposing Amherst in his thrust 
against Montreal, and of that defending Niagara against Prideaux. 
An interchange of correspondence by telegraph or wireless—had 
such means been possible—would quite probably have induced 


) Amherst to order Wolfe to do everything to ‘ pin’ Montcalm and 


his army, but not, in the existing circumstances, to risk his own 
force by attempting actually to take Quebec. Meanwhile Amherst 
himself, reassured that the resistance in front of him would be less 
than he had thought, would have pushed on rapidly instead, as 
actually happened, of proceeding apron, and with extreme 
slowness. 

Wolfe, however, was not in the happy position which rapid 
communication ensures. He had been ordered to take Quebec, 
and there was a time limit imposed by Nature. For the fleet 
would have to leave before the St. Lawrence froze, and the 
departure of the ships could not be deferred probably much 
longer than the beginning of October. Wolfe’s first action was to 
erect batteries on the south bank of the St. Lawrence opposite 
Quebec and to bring the city under a heavy and continuous 
bombardment. Then came the task of trying to dislodge Mont- 
calm from the position he held on the Beauport shore between 
the River St. Charles and the Montmorenci. The first attempt 
had to be abandoned ; the second, on July 31, hopeless from the 
first, was a disastrous failure. At the end of July the general 
situation as regards the invasion of Canada was as follows. 
Wolfe was as far off as ever from actually taking Quebec, but the 
effect of his persistence was being felt elsewhere. Ambherst had 
merely to beat the air. His advance so far had been practically 
bloodless, for the strong French positions of Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point were abandoned by the enemy without a blow. 
Far to the west Fort Niagara had surrendered on the 24th of the 
month. 

Wolfe’s dogged determination was now beginning to bring its 
own reward. Montcalm became alarmed at the sure, if slow, 
advance of Amherst towards the heart of Canada, and hurried off 
a detachment to Montreal. Further, many of the Canadian 
militia with Montcalm, anxious to get in the harvest before it was 
too late, were beginning to desert, while Montcalm’s Indian allies, 
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watching with awe Wolfe’s shells crashing into Quebec, became 
dubious as to the certainty of the French being the winning side. 
Through a French deserter Wolfe had gained information of the 
British successes at Ticonderoga and Niagara. He could quite 
justifiably have argued that portion of the glory was due to him ; 
but his sensitive nature exaggerated his own failures at Quebec 
when set in comparison with the victories of Amherst and 
Johnson.2, He had been ordered to take Quebec, and, before 
leaving England, he had in an outburst of enthusiasm not unmixed 
with gasconade assured Pitt that he would not fail. Before, 
however, he could take Quebec he must beat Montcalm, and to 
beat ‘ the old fox,’ as Wolfe called him, Montcalm must be forced 
to unglue himself from his trenches. Wolfe was anxious to make 
another attempt against the Beauport position, but the three 
brigadiers when consulted unanimously rejected the proposal, 
suggesting that the army should be moved up stream, where a 
landing on the north bank, by threatening Montcalm’s com- 
munications with Montreal, would force the French general to 
come out and fight. 

There was no particular difficulty in adopting this course, for 
already many of the warships and transports had run the gauntlet 
of Quebec by night. Minor operations had taken place up river, 
and a raid had been successfully carried out against a French 
supply depét some fifty miles above Quebec. Accordingly, during 
the night of September 4-5, a flotilla passed Quebec with the 
baggage and stores, and on the following night the troops moved 
westward along the southern bank of the St. Lawrence, embarking 
later on the ships of Admiral Holmes, who was in charge of the up- 
river naval operations. Wolfe’s striking force was now opposite 
Cap Rouge, some ten miles above Quebec. It was about that 
place that Wolfe’s brigadiers had proposed to force a landing, but 
their scheme had one fatal objection. Wolfe’s army had no 
horses to draw his guns or transport, whereas Montcalm was well 
provided in that respect, and, further, the French had a cavalry 
force some 200 strong. In mobility and manceuvring power 
Wolfe would, therefore, have been at.a serious disadvantage as 
compared with his opponent. On the other hand, if it could be 
so managed that Montcalm could be brought to action close under 
the western front of Quebec on the Plain of Abraham, Wolfe, in 
the event of victory, would not only find himself on the long- 
wished-for position where he had proposed to place his army, but 
would thus separate Montcalm from the strong detachment which 
the French commander-in-chief had sent to Cap Rouge under 
Bougainville. 

2 Prideaux had been killed, and the actual capture of Fort Niagara was 
effected by William Johnson, 
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The impetuous tides of the St. Lawrence suggested to Wolfe the 


' solution of the problem. For he saw that by using the last of the 


flood he could, by a feint, draw Bougainville still further up 
stream, and by getting Admiral Saunders, with the bulk of the 
fleet, to ‘pin’ Montcalm to the Beauport position by a simul- 
taneous demonstration, it might be possible, the moment the ebb 
set in at Cap Rouge, secretly and under cover of darkness to slip 
down the river and suddenly emerge on the Plain of Abraham 
close to Quebec. The plan was entirely Wolfe’s own. He had 
marked down the cove at Anse du Foulon where the landing might 
take place, and two days before the attempt was to be made he 
took two of his brigadiers, Holmes the admiral, and the naval 
officer who was to command the flotilla of troops, to view the 
proposed landing place from the south shore. The plan was 
daring, and its exposition seems to have caused dismay, if not 
consternation, in the minds of those to whom the project was 
unfolded. Wolfe, however, stood firm, proving that to physical 
bravery beyond question he united the very highest form of moral 
courage. 

Every schoolboy knows of the silent descent of the river 
during the hours before dawn on September 13, 1759; how the 
landing was successfully accomplished at Anse du Foulon ; how 
the French post at the summit of the cove was overrun ; and how 
Wolfe drew up his army on the Plain of Abraham before Mont- 
calm, pinned to his position below Quebec, had grasped what had 
occurred. So far in the Quebec venture Fortune had frowned on 
Wolfe, but now she showed that a brave attempt merited her 
smiles. Montcalm really had the game in his hands, for Wolfe 
was in a position of distinct peril, having Quebec and Montcalm’s 
army in front and Bougainville’s strong detachment in his rear, 
while depending upon the narrow zig-zag path from Anse du 
Foulon as a line of supply. Montcalm, however, made the fatal 
mistake of attacking at once before even he had collected all his 
troops from the Beauport position, without trying to co-ordinate 
his movements with those of Bougainville, and without obtaining 
extra field-guns which were available in Quebec. The result is 
well known. In numbers Wolfe and Montcalm were equally 
matched, but whereas the army of the former consisted entirely 
of regulars, that of Montcalm was a medley of regular regiments, 
militia, colonial units, volunteers and Indians. The actual 
battle was decided in a few minutes when two volleys from the 
British broke the French line and drove it headlong in retreat, 
Wolfe falling mortally wounded during the pursuit. 

Four days later Quebec surrendered, but the conquest of 
Canada was as yet far from being complete. Montcalm’s army 
was still in being. It had not been forced into the city, there to 
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be involved in the capitulation, but had escaped—in considerable 
disorder, it is true—making its way round the British left to Mont- 
real. Curiously enough the fall of Quebec actually strengthened 
the French power of resistance in Canada, for whereas the remnant 
of Montcalm’s army was still available for mobile opera- 
tions, the victorious British army which occupied the city was 
impotent for many months. It had no horses, and none were 
procurable in Quebec ; and when the British fleet sailed away in 
October the victors of Quebec were left marooned in the city with 
insufficient food and stores—a state of things which seriously 
drained the strength of the garrison through attacks of scurvy. 
During the winter of 1759-60 the whole destiny of Canada 
hung upon the question of command of the sea, for upon this 
issue depended the reinforcement in the spring of the troops 
in Canada by France and England respectively. On Novem- 
ber 20, 1759, Hawke put the matter beyond doubt. His victory at 
Quiberon Bay ensured that the country which could reinforce her 
troops across the Atlantic would not be France. The garrison of 
Quebec, refreshed, re-equipped and restored by the assistance of 
the British Navy, was thus enabled to take part in Ambherst’s 
great combiried attack of 1760 by which the fate of Canada was 
sealed. 

It is thus incorrect to hail Wolfe—although quite lately he was 
so hailed—as the ‘Conqueror of Canada.’ It is still more 
incorrect to say—as has been said within the last few weeks— 
that ‘ he wrenched half a continent from France.’ This, however, 
can be said. Wolfe carried out the immensely difficult task 
assigned him. What he was called upon to do he did. He did it 
within the time limit imposed. He did it with forces which fell 
far short in numbers of the figure upon which he had counted. 
He did it in face of the severe handicap of ill health, and of the 
still greater handicap of the distrust and uneasiness of his 
colleagues and subordinates. And in doing it he gave his life, 
thanking God for such a death. For devotion to duty, for un- 
tiring resolution, for dauntless courage, for personality and 
leadership, and for the sure grasp of a chance fleetingly offered, 
no name can stand higher than that of James Wolfe. 


F. E. Wuitrton. 
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THE CRIMINAL 


II. SMALL Fry 


To the law-abiding citizen whose interest in crime is restricted 
to the perusal of detective stories and the columns of a Sunday 
newspaper, it may come as a shock to know that less than 500 
persons annually are considered worthy of penal servitude, and 
that in order to maintain this standard the State has to use much 
of its old material several times over. 

Still more disappointing is the depressing fact that out of the 
approximate 43,000 persons who strive to keep open as many 
prisons as possible for the benefit of H.M. Prison Service appal- 
lingly few, by any stretch of the imagination, can be accounted 
criminals in the professional artistic sense, the only sense worthy 
of mention in these pages. 

Crime is distinctly a vocation, and the criminal world is a 
world within a world, but not of it. Indeed, the criminal, like 
his direct opposite, the saint, stands about equidistant from that 
established way of thinking conveniently described as civilised 
public opinion. 

In so far as he follows the ordinary profession or trade of a 
citizen, he does so because it is a protective blind to his actual 
occupation, and a small investment of practical value as well. 
It is easier, for example, for Mr. X. to be a successful burglar by 
night if he be Mr. X. the newsagent and tobacconist, whom 
everyone knows and who is on the best of terms with the local 
police by day. For this reason Mr. X. may also find it convenient 
to be a churchwarden and send his children to the Sunday school, 
or to do anything whatever calculated to raise him in the respect 
of his fellow-citizens. 

Thus, so long as his fellow-citizens admire titles and a display 
of wealth, or succumb to the charms of the philanthropist, the 
social worker, or even the hard-working tradesman, so will the 

criminal find infinite choice within the world of daily affairs for 
the trappings of the disguise he may select for that part he is to 
play—if he is to cultivate his spiritual powers. 

The criminal knows that his whole outlook on life is distasteful 
to the authorities in Church and State, and that, if he is arrested 
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or betrayed into their hands, he will be treated in accordance with 
traditional methods ; that is to say, they will endeavour to make 
him believe that it does not pay to contract out, whilst encourag- 
ing him to believe, through the medium of their chaplains and 
prison visitors, that it does pay to surrender. 

In so far as the criminal is an artist, he will adopt the 
Nietzschian motto ‘That which does not kill me strengthens 
me,’ while he will regard the voice of the chaplains as did 
Ulysses that of the Sirens, possibly without being obliged to 
have recourse to such desperate remedies as did that redoubtable 
hero. 


From what has been already said, it will be understood that 
it is impossible to write of the criminal from the standpoint of a 
moral critic. Once one has crossed the frontier of his country, if 
one is to be a faithful recorder, one must write in the spiritual 
language of the country one has entered, and from the mental 
standpoint of its inhabitants alone. Thus the object of these 
pages is description, and not edification, though it may be that 
the narration of bare facts is wont to provide its own commentary. 


As a very eleméntary and simple way of earning a living, 
should one be fond of an outdoor life and sight-seeing, may be 
commended that successfully practised by two young men named 
Dick and Harry. 

They had arrived at the conclusion that as their parents had 
evidently considered an attendance at the Sunday school and the 
choir to be a necessary part of their education, though an arduous 
one, it might be a good idea to make the knowledge thus acquired 
the basis of a livelihood. 

Filled with this ambition, they set forth on a walking tour, 
their object being to visit all the parsonages of England which 
were situated in towns of a reasonably sized population, to call 
on the vicars or the curates, to greet them with joyous affability, 
and to remind them that they were once members of their choir 
and their Sunday schools. They had not proceeded far upon their 
journey before they were staggered even themselves at the 
number of parsons who recalled their faces and gave them 
welcome, or who confessed to a lapse of memory, yet believed their 
claims to recognition. 

For one young curate they had an especial affection. He 
received them in the place of his vicar, for whose absence on 
holiday he humbly apologised. He invited them into his rooms, 
where, after explaining that he had nothing in the house for lunch, 
he suggested that they should rest their wearied limbs, while he 
went out to the shops to procure the wherewithal for a feast 
worthy of the occasion. To this they raised no insuperable 
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objections, save to assure him that they could manage to hold out 
a while longer, should it be imposing upon him any too great 
trouble. This, to their surprise, seemed only to stimulate his 
unselfish wish to act as the host of two such distinguished wander- 
ing artists. So off he went to the shops, leaving them in complete 
on. ‘ 

This afforded them a great deal of amusement, because they 
were cheery souls. It revived them indeed enormously, so much 
so that they shook off their weariness and made a careful investiga- 
tion into the contents of the drawers in this exceedingly young 
curate’s domicile. They did not find very much to interest them, 
but they took those souvenirs which they considered had any 
marketable value. Had they been wretched examples of ordinary 
unimaginative law-breakers, they would at this point have 
shuffled off and left the poor young man all alone to his luncheon. 
But Dick and Harry were utterly incapable of doing anything so 
mean and low-down as that. Quite otherwise ; they waited their 
host’s return and had a capital feast. Conversation flowed easily ; 
they had so much in common to discuss, for even when they 
had at length said all that could be said upon the subject of Church 
music they still felt obliged to make a few useful remarks upon the 
best methods of conducting a Sunday school. At length they 
rose to go, nor could anything they said to the contrary prevent 
that good young man from giving them a little journey money as 
a ‘ send-off.’ 

For this young curate they retained the kindliest feelings. 
They considered that, so long as the Church sticks, in the education 
of its clergy, to the excellent habit of training them to be credulous 
rather than sceptical of what is told them on authority, quite a 
reliable living might be possible for artists like themselves for 
some time to come. The only regret they had was that they had 
been obliged to give him such a valuable lesson in return for his 
hospitality, though they consoled themselves with the thought 
that it had not been given entirely free. 

Some time after this they encountered a most vexatious vicar, 
whose education could only be described as deplorable. He 
greeted them as pleasantly as had the young curate of blessed 
memory, and he seemed at least perfectly to recall their features. 
Nothing could have exceeded the welcome he gave them. While 
lunch was preparing, delicious hints of which had already pene- 
trated to the vicar’s study where they were seated, listening to 
his cheery talk and permitting their eyes to wander in anticipation 
towards closed closets and a most attractive writing table, they 
were interrupted by a sudden resolution on the part of their host 
to show them over the church. 

They followed him, hats in hand, in wondering awe. He 
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showed them everything. Then he took them into the vestry, 
locked them in and sent for the police. 

In prison they confessed to something approaching an admira- 
tion for this vicar. They would have liked to suggest to him 
exactly what the prison chaplain suggested to them, that it was 
never too late to repent. They thought when they were released 
they would go straight to him for assistance, because they felt 
they could accept it from him more honourably than from anyone 
else they knew. At any rate, as they wisely said, ‘ It is always 
useful to have a clergyman for a pal. One may need a passport— 
who knows?’ It is needless to say that Dick and Harry did not 
permit their imprisonment in any way to diminish their ardour. 
‘ The great thing while you are in “ quod ”’ is to think over your 
mistakes and to improve upon your methods ’—so they said. 

In their province of criminal art it was their business to study 
Crockford at the free library with the same love and care as that 
bestowed on Debrett’s Peerage by an admirer of the well-born and 
well-landed. The promotion of vicars and the ordinations of 
curates were matters of vital import. Crockford’s Directory was 
to them, and probably to many others, a gold mine. All that had 
to be done was to memorise the outlines of a curate’s career, and 
then to visit him and recall memories of one of his previous 
parishes, in which one might safely claim to be the nephew of the 
caretaker of the mission-hall, after taking the trouble first to 
ascertain his name. 

‘A few names, a little local knowledge, and plenty of bluff 
will carry you through all right. After all, personality counts. 
All doors can be opened with that key—except perhaps the prison 
door, though even that opened when a certain convict chatted 
with a certain Home Secretary, didn’t it?’ But enough of 
Dick and Harry who lived on clergymen. 


Another simple way of earning a living, and one that may be 
recommended to those of riper years than my friends afore- 
mentioned, was illustrated by an elderly man in recent years, in 
one of London’s most crowded areas. 

He had the perspicacity to perceive that during the war the 
Southern Railway had found it advisable to close some of their 
redundant stations, and it dawned upon his fertile mind what an 
inconvenience this must have been to large numbers of residents 
who had been wont to avail themselves of their amenities. He 
was a venerable old man. He was indeed precisely the sort of old 
man that one might expect to be employed as the agent of some 
philanthropic society. This may possibly have occurred to him 
also. At any rate, he decided to commence a round of visitation 
to the residents of the neighbourhoods in question, and to invite 
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them to contribute to a fund which he said was being raised 
locally in order to have the derelict stations reopened, it being felt, 
apparently, that the Southern Railway ought not itself to be 
burdened with the cost. 

It may surprise the reader to know that large numbers. of 
householders contributed gladly towards the attainment of so 
praiseworthy an object. It did not, I fancy, surprise the old man 
himself, for he had, I think, had some previous acquaintance 
with the credulity of the metropolitan housewife. So he went on 
collecting, and although no railway station was actually reinstated 
in its lost privileges as the result of his efforts, this in no wise 
damped the ardour of the residents. They simply took it for 
granted that it requires a very large sum of money to get a railway 
station reopened, far more perhaps than might have been imagined 
to be the case. The old man seemed_to have shared their feelings 
on the subject, as he shared also, most profitably, in their pro- 
tracted disappointments. 

Of course he knew that sooner or later he would be asked 
himself to contribute to the personnel of some local police-dock. 
It was a race against time by one who, it may be, knew the 
meaning of time. Meanwhile, he plodded on—faint, perhaps, yet 
pursuing—until at long length he was gently led into the presence 
of a magistrate, an amiable gentleman, like himself. They looked 
at each other, and felt most likely they had a good deal in common. 
Each was well acquainted with the knowledge that human nature 
abhors a vacuum, and that there is room for all sorts and kinds of 
livelihoods in this venerable, wonderful world. 

Be this as it may, the magistrate dealt gently with the old 
man, and did not hesitate to give his reasons for so doing. In 
his opinion, he said, householders who contributed at their door- 
ways to elderly strangers for the reopening of a local railway 
station ought to be permitted to surrender their oblations in 
peace on the altar of Sublime Folly. 

The old man was sent to Brixton on remand for a week, in 
order to have an opportunity to envisage the situation, and 
presumably to decide, should he be bound over, in what manner 
he should in future keep the peace among His Majesty’s 
subjects. 

Reverentia ad senes. Railway stations, even when closed to 
the public, have their uses. 

Whether this old gentleman had realised late in life the 
possibilities afforded by house to house collections I cannot 
definitely say; but his behaviour serves very adequately to 
illustrate the crook mind in one of its milder settings. He posed 
as something more or less credible in order to achieve what might 
seem to many wholly incredible, and was successful. He was, in 
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his own order, a genuine artist—his art being that of false 
pretences. 


More ambitious, and far more seductive, was a young maiden 
who, notwithstanding a good education and a reliable position in 
society, for reasons perhaps best known to herself alone decided 
to cross the frontier. Nature had endowed her with a dazzling 
beauty, and it may be that, as she observed the effects this had 
upon the opposite sex, she came to realise the extent to which she 
might use it as a weapon for the gratification of her desires. Her 
aim was to secure wealth, and particularly precious stones, where 
possible, by the spell of her personality alone, and, when this was 
not in itself sufficient, by recourse to the art of false pretences as 
an auxiliary to the fulfilment of her purpose. A living obtained 
by such means seemed to her always preferable to accepting the 
invitation of her relatives to recross the frontier into comfortable 
respectability. To her the criminal world was, as it is to all who 
hear its voice calling to them, a spiritual realm, a magic kingdom 
which, like the island in Mary Rose, ‘likes to be visited.’ Within 
its borders alone could she discover that climate in which her soul 
could breathé freely. She may have craved the money and 
jewels for the power they bestowed when possessed, but had she 
paused to analyse her feelings at this period of her career (which 
she certainly did not) it would have been to confess that the 
joys and dangers of acquisition exceeded immeasurably those 
experienced when the treasure was in her grasp. 

Further, it must be added that she was not unacquainted with 
the art of thieving, should it ever become necessary to fall back 
upon this method of procedure. In every sense, therefore, she 
was, while still in the early twenties, as well equipped a young 
woman as one could wish to see on that side of the frontier which 
some call the right, and others the wrong. 

For the purpose of these pages, which is always to lay stress 
upon the beauty of crime as an art, it will suffice to record two 
episodes in the career of this charming lady, in the first of which 
she appears in her zenith and in the second, one hopes only 
temporarily, in her nadir. 

Picture her, therefore, one bright afternoon radiantly attired, 
“mystic, wonderful,’ stepping out of a car at the entrance to the 
establishment of a West End jeweller of repute. Follow her into 
the shop, observe the politeness of the attendants, one of whom 
presently conveys to the manager her request for a personal 
interview. 

The manager, on beholding her, is enchanted by such an 
apparition of youthful loveliness on his threshold. He listens with 
deference to what she has to say. The story is not a new one, but, 
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coming from her lips, in some mysterious way it acquires a new 
interpretation. She informs him that she is so fortunate ‘as to 
possess a wealthy, a very wealthy, admirer, that this gentleman 
has expressed the wish to make her a present of a diamond 
necklet, that he has asked her to make her own selection from the 
stock of any jeweller of repute, that most naturally she has come 
straight to him, a decision which she expects by this time has long 
ceased to afford the manager any flattery. May she inspect some 
of his necklets? The manager being only too delighted, she 
quickly arrives at the diamonds of her choice. 

Then she explains to him that she would be grateful if he 
would personally call upon her the following day, at her flat, 
when she would like her admirer to see the necklet before its 
purchase was completed. This the manager agrees to do, 
whereupon she wishes him good-day and makes one of her 
customary dazzling exits. 

The next day the manager duly presents himself at her flat, 
where he is received by the lady herself, who conducts him into 
her sitting-room, where he unpacks the necklet to her contagious 
joy. 
She then explains that her admirer is in the next room, 
but the manager will readily comprehend that, being a man 
of great prominence, he does not wish to make himself 
known. 

‘But I know,’ she says, joyfully catching up the diamonds 
and beaming at him, ‘he will buy them for me directly he sets 
eyes on them.’ And having said this, she rushes out of the room 
and locks the door. Then she rushes out of the flat, and a little 
later she rushes out of the country. 

That was her greatest achievement. 

Some considerable time afterwards two detectives in the region 
of Piccadilly Circus had their attention aroused by the very 
remarkable behaviour of a woman at an omnibus halt. Although 
she made a great effort to board every omnibus that drew up, she 
never succeeded in obtaining an entrance to any. All she seemed 
to do was to cling perpetually for support to the hip pockets of 
gentlemen also desirous of mounting the omnibuses, but with 
greater success than herself. 

Now and again she was obviously embarrassed, for the 
contents of some of the hip pockets tumbled out into her hand, 
and there was never time to restore to the owners their lost 
possessions. And when at length she was requested by her two 
spectators to stroll with them to Vine Street, and was subsequently 
asked to explain the source of her pocket-money, she said quite 
truthfully that it was pocket-money she had received from 
gentlemen. This, coupled with her charm of personality and 
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beauty, and, the fact that she chose an omnibus halt in the environs 
of Piccadilly, almost constituted a defence. At any rate, she was 
charged with ‘ loitering with intent,’ and thereby was awarded 
onlyja paltry two months in return for her ability. 


ARTHUR R. L. GARDNER. 
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BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


A number of members of the reading public, men and women, 
have sent recommendations of recent books. This list is a 
digest of their selections.—TuE Epitor. 


ANTHOLOGIE DE LA NOUVELLE ProsE FRANCAISE (Aux editions du 
Sagittaire). Simon Kia (Paris). 25 frs. 

EpMunD B. D’AUVERGNE. “ Napoleon the Third.” Nash and Gray- 
son. 21s. Biography. A valuable historical judgment with penetrating 
psychology and clear statement. 

Jean Barve. “La Vigne et la Maison.” Plon Nourrit. 3 frs. 50¢ 
Fiction. A rather depressing but interesting study of provincial life in 
Western France. 

HiLarrRE BeEttoc. “ Joan of Arc.” Cassell. 6s. Biography. Of all 
the lives of Joan of Arc this is the most convincing : a beautiful “ acte de 
foi.” 

Dorotuy Brookes. “ Letters Pagan and Christian.’’ Benn Brothers. 
15s. Letters. Letters from 500 B.c. to A.D. 500 selected for their personal 
interest. 

M. Cuapourne. “ Vasco.” Cape. 7s. 6d. Fiction. A degenerate 
Frenchman in the South Seas. An excellent translation. 


Ernest Dimnet. ‘The Art of Thinking.” Cape. 6s. Healthy and 
refreshing introspection, interesting both to the philosopher and the man 
in the street ; incidentally also the revelation of a charming personality. 

ALLAIN FourRNIER. ‘“‘ The Wanderer.’’ Constable. 7s. 6d. Fiction. 
Allain Fournier is a French de la Mare. 

CrosBrie Garston. “ Houp La,” Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Fiction. Light reading. In parts definitely amusing. 

Anpré Gripz. “L’Ecole des Femmes.” Gallemard (Paris). 9 frs. 
Fiction. A good psychological study. 

Francis Hackett. ‘“‘ Henry VIII.” Cape. 12s. 6d. Biography. 
The “ new biography ”’ at last: scientific history and imagination com- 
bined. 

Setma LaGERLor (trans. FRaANcEscA Martin). “ The General’s Ring.” 
Werner Laurie. 3s. 6d. Fiction. A Swedish folk story. Unsophisticated 
and wholly delightful. 


Hues Lorrinc. ‘“ Doctor Dolittle in the Moon.” Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Fiction. As usual, it makes one want to know what the Doctor will be up 


to next. 
Hamish Macraren. “ Private Opinions of a British Bluejacket.” 


Peter Davies. 6s. Fiction. An interesting experiment in free spelling 
and uncontrolled expression. 
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Mrs. Puitip MaRTINEAU. “ Caviare to Candy.” Cobden Saunde 
6s. 6d. Recipes for small households. 


T. SturGE Moore. “ Armour for Aphrodite.”” Cayme Press. 8s. 6 
Essays. A subtle examination of esthetic taste in charming prose 
common-sense and super-sense. 


C. S. Peer. “ How We Lived Then.” The Bodley Head. 15s. Soci 
History. Domestic and social life in England during the war. 


A. F. Pottarp. ‘“ Wolsey.” Longmans. 21s. Biography. A fully 
documented and finely-written work of great value. 4 


Guy bE Pourrates. “ Ludwig II. of Bavaria.” Thornton Butter- 
worth. 10s. 6d. Biography. 


Forest Rerp. ‘ Walter de la Mare: a Critical Study.” Faber an 
Faber. 7s. 6d. 


Lupwic RENN (trans. W. and E. Murr). “ War.” Martin 
7s. 6d. Biography. A German war book. Second only to “ All Quiet ¢ 
the Western Front.” 


Paut Rivat, “La Folle Vie de la Reine Margot.” Firmier-Dide 
(Paris). 20 frs. Biography. A true romance for those who are weary ¢ 
unconvincing fiction. Charming contemporary illustrations. 


Saraw Sart. “ Sense and Sensuality.” Gollancz. 7s. 6d. Fiction, | 
Depicts a modern clique busy with the readjustments of sexual values, ~ 


L. A. G..Srronc. “ Dewer Rides.” Gollancz. 7s. 6d. Fiction. A” 
vigorous and rather naive story of farm life on Dartmoor fifty years ago. 


ArtHur Watry. “ The Pillow Book of Sei Shénagon.” Allen and” 
Unwin. 6s. Memoirs. Memoirs of a lady of the Japanese Imperial Court — 
in the ninth century, with an admirable introduction. by the translator. ~ 


Econ’ WERTHHEIMER. “ Portrait of the Labour Party.” Putnam,” 
5s. Politics. A very able analysis of the English Labour Party by a i 
German Social Democrat. 


CLenneL Wrixinson. “ William Dampier.” The Bodley Head. 
12s.6d. Biography. Life and voyages of the “ Pirate and Hydrographer “— 
a remarkable character. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12, Orange Street, 4 
Leicester Square, W.C. 2. ‘ 

Letters as well as articles will be considered for publication, © 
but letters should be confined to criticism or amplification of 
articles which have already appeared in the Review. No 
anonymous contribution is published. | 








